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WAS THERE A PREHISTORIC TREND FROM SMALLER 
TO LARGER POLITICAL UNITS? 


HORNELL HART AND DONALD L. TAYLOR 


ABSTRACT 


As a step toward more trustworthy social prediction, especially in the field of international relations, this 
article demonstrates the reliability, validity, and intercorrelation of indices of political and of technological 
development among forty-six representative modern preliterate peoples. A rating scale for technological de- 
velopment, applicable to either modern or prehistoric peoples, is presented, and its validity is demonstrated. 
A rating scale indicative of the geographical extent of political development is also presented. These scales 
are applied in two independent studies, one covering five peoples described by Murdock; the other covering 
thirty-one other preliterate peoples. Each of these studies shows a high positive correlation between techno- 
logical and political development among primitive peoples. A regression formula is derived from these 
studies. When applied to prehistoric epochs, this method shows that the area controlled by any one people 
has increased at an accelerating rate of speed during prehistoric as well as during historic times. 


What sort of world government, if any, 
can be realistically hoped for after the war 
is over? Some idealists take it for granted 
that the only right course is to work for a 
world-wide, democratic commonwealth as 
an immediate objective. Some thinkers 
who pride themselves on their realism as- 
sume that world federation is an impossible 
dream and that the United States must 
safeguard her future as best she can in a 
world in which nationalistic rivalries and 
ruthless power politics are certain to keep 
international conflict chronic. 

If any beginnings of scientific prediction 
are to be developed in the field of interna- 
tional relations, it is necessary to study past 
trends and to reduce available data to re- 
gressions or to some other form of predic- 
tive hypotheses whose validity can be tested 
mathematically or by some other trust- 
worthy logical technique. For historical 
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periods it is possible to make reliable esti- 
mates of the land areas of outstanding gov- 
ernments and to show that, both in Eu- 
ropean-American culture history and in 
that of Asia, record-breaking areas control- 
led by any single government have in- 
creased at accelerating rates of speed (13).* 
But what of prehistoric epochs? 

Prehistoric technological developments, 
like historic political development, did pro- 
gress at accelerating rates of speed (14). 
Archeology provides evidence of technologi- 
cal evolution from Eolithic to Paleolithic, 
to Neolothic, and to Metal ages. It is possi- 
ble to estimate within reasonable limits the 
dates at which mankind in various parts of 
the earth began to use chipped flints, har- 
poons, bows and arrows, polished flints, 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to works cited in 
the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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bronze, and iron. Various other archeologi- 
cal evidences of technological development 
are available. But prehistoric political in- 
stitutions have left behind no indubitable 
material evidences of their possible evolu- 
tion. If we are to obtain any indication of 
prehistoric political development, it must be 
indirectly, by the study of modern pre- 
literate peoples. The present paper is a con- 
tribution toward deriving such evidence. 


The attempt to apply statistical meth- 
ods to ethnological research is not unprec- 
edented. Unwin (40) attempted to prove by 
statistical correlations that among civilized 
and uncivilized peoples there is a close rela- 
tionship between sexual opportunity and 
cultural conditions. Hobhouse, Wheeler, 
and Ginsberg (16) attempted to correlate 
the development of material culture of 
“simpler” peoples with their social and po- 
litical institutions. Kroeber (22) has at- 
tempted to develop a method for rating 
cultures as to their “intensity.” Klimek 
(20) made a statistical study of California 
Indians, with a Preface by Kroeber. The 
present study attempts to carry such meth- 
ods further, with more explicit and precise 
definition of variables and with derivation 
of statistical prediction coefficients, veri- 
fied by two independent studies which were 
both made, as nearly as possible, by the 
same method. This study is directed ex- 
plicitly toward obtaining light upon the 
problem stated at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. 

The general method of the paper is to 
construct indices of the technological and of 
the political development of forty-six tribes 
or peoples (chiefly preliterate), to work out 
the correlations which exist between these 
indices, and to draw tentative conclusions 
as to the relationships which these correla- 
tions seem to indicate. The work has been 
done in two separate studies, the first, by 
Hart, covering fifteen peoples, and the sec- 
ond, by Taylor, covering thirty-one peoples. 
The result of the two studies are then com- 
pared, and conclusions drawn from their 
combined findings. 


DEFINITION OF RATING SCALES USED IN 
THIS STUDY 


The prehistoric technological scale.-—The 
first problem was to devise a rating scheme 
by means of which the degree of technologi- 
cal advancement can be estimated, both for 
modern preliterate peoples and for prehis- 
toric peoples whose cultures are known only 
through archeological remains. Table 1 
summarizes the working-out of such ratings 
by Hart with respect to fifteen peoples de- 
scribed by Murdock (27). These ratings 
have been based upon the readily identifi- 
able artifacts or technological traits posses- 
sed by peoples of various prehistoric culture 
levels, as set forth by Boas and associates 
(4, pp. 20, 26, 30-32, and 179-93). For each 
people considered, the possession of a given 
artifact or culture trait is noted by a plus 
sign (+) and the absence of that trait by a 
minus sign (—). If neither the presence nor 
the absence of the artifact or trait is as- 
serted in the sources consulted, the space is 
left blank. For each culture period the 
score of a given people consists of the num- 
ber of +’s divided by the number of +’s 
plus — ’s. The only exception is that, for 
every culture epoch more primitive than 
the one in which a given people has its 
largest number of items, the presence of 
plus signs is assumed for that people unless 
minus signs occur. Unless the presence or 
absence of a grand total of three or more of 
the listed artifacts or traits was specifically 
noted about a people, that people was ex- 
cluded from consideration. 

The political rating scale—The second 
problem is to develop a scale for rating the 
degree of political development shown by a 
given people. A preliminary survey of the 
data available about the fifteen peoples 
studied by Hart showed that several types 
of suborganization occur. One type consists 
of organizations founded upon residence 
and geographical groupings. A second con- 
sists of organizations founded upon real or 
fictitious kinship relations. These usually 
cut across geographical and _ residence 
boundaries. Still other organizations are 
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TABLE 1* 
TECHNOLOGICAL RATINGS OF FIFTEEN MODERN PRELITERATE PEOPLES DESCRIBED BY MURDOCK 
ON THE BASIS OF THEIR POSSESSION OR LACK OF CULTURE ELEMENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF VARIOUS PREHISTORIC EPOCHS 
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SELECTED PRELITERATE PEOPLES 


PREHISTORIC CULTURE 
Epocus AND ELEMENTS 


Mousterian (ca. 50000 B.c. tf) :| 


Flaked stone tools........ 
Aurignacian, Solutrian (ca. 
13500 B.C.f) 
Pressure chipping........ 
Stone lamp....... 
Magdalenian (ca. 8500 B.c.}): 
Stone dish, mortar, etc.. .. 
Spear-thrower............ 
Azilian, Tardenoisian (ca. 
7000 B.C.f): 
Bow and arrow.......... 
Early Neolithic (ca. 5750 B.c.;t 
10000 B.C.f): 
Domesticated animals..... 


oe | Tasmanians 


Full Neolithic (ca. 4500 B.c. t);| 
Elaborate pottery . 

Polished stone... . 


Hammered metal. . 


Bronze (ca. 1750 B.C. st 2500; 


Iron (ca. 750 B.C.;t 


B.C. 

Historical (ca. 

3000 B.c.f): 


Written language. 


| Witotos 


500 B.C. + 


+: + 


ie t+} 


| Polar Eskimos 


+: + 


Number possessed (+) +} | | | | | | 


number possessed plus 
number lacking (—) 


Mousterian.............. 


Aurignacian, Solutrian . 
Magdalenian. . 
Azilian, Tardenoisian . 


Full Ecolithic....... 


Historical... . 


TOtal 


0.5 


1.0 


OW O 


od 


Owood 


On 


3-3 


oor OF}; 
0 


+1+ 


+/+ 

+ 

} 
+|+ 
+) + 
—|+ 
+ |. 

| 

| 

| 
1.0 
0.5| 1.0 
0.5 
I.0| 1.0 
0.0] 0.5 
0.4) 0.7 
3.9) 4.7 


3 
2 
+ 
+|+ 
+) 4+ 
+|+ 
+)... 
+ 
1.0 
1.0] 0.7 
0.5] 1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0) 0.5 
0.0 
6.2 


4 S 
+|+ 
+|+ 
| + 
+/+ 
+/+ 
+|+ 
+|+ 
+|+ 
+|+ 
+|+ 
| 
| 
1.0} I 
I 
1.0) I 
I. 
1.0} 
0.0| 0 
1.0) I 
5| 6.7 


4+ 
+... 
+|+ 
+]... 
+ |. 
+|+ 
+} + 
+|+ 
+ 
+|+ 
-|+ 
1.0) 1.0 
1.90 
1.0 
1.0} 1.0 
1.0} 1.90 
1.0; 1.0 
1.90 
1.0}. 
7.0| 7.0 


* Source: Boas (4, pp. 174-75) and Murdock (27). 


t Dates are for West Central Europe. 


t Dates are for Egypt and the Near East. 
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based on religion, occupation, or avocation. 
However, since the present study is con- 
cerned with possible trends toward larger 
and larger geographical areas, we are inter- 
ested here only in the series of organiza- 
tions based upon spatial areas. The other 
types of organization are therefore ignored 
in the following rating scheme. 

Geographical and _ residence groups, 
among any people, are built up by a serial 
process of compounding. A number of 
mother-child groups may be organized into 
one household; a number of households may 
be organized into one local community or 
one clan; a number of clans or communities 
may be organized into one tribe or city; a 
number of tribes or cities may be organized 
into a district federation or a county; a 
number of such federations or counties may 
be organized into a state or nation; a num- 
ber of states or nations may be organized 
into an empire or federated commonwealth; 
a number of empires and commonwealths 
might be organized into a regional, conti- 
nental, or hemispheric union; and a number 
of these superstates might be organized in- 
to a world government. What we are seek- 
ing is a rating scheme which will at least 
roughly indicate the distance at which a 
given people is located along the scale from 
the simplest mother-child residence group 
to a world government. 

Our first step toward developing such a 
rating scheme is to set up illustrative defi- 
nitions of various levels of residence-geo- 
graphical groupings. The following are the 
ones initially proposed in the present study: 


Family.—A married woman or unmarried 
mother, those of her own minor, unmarried 
children who live with her, her husband or hus- 
bands (if living with her), plus any other chil- 
dren, adult males, unmarried adult females, or 
aged persons who regularly share the same 
hearth as their principal center of residence. 

Household.—A group composed of more than 
one family, living under one common roof or in 
one continuous building. 

Clan or local community.—A group smaller 
than a tribe, composed of more than one family, 
living in two or more separate buildings within 
sight (or else within a stone’s throw) of some 


one point, having a common clan or community 
name possessing exclusively from other clans or 
communities, a continuous geographical area, 
and functioning to some degree as an economic, 
judicial, political, or military unit. 

Tribe or city—A group made up of more 
than one clan or community, having a homo- 
geneous culture, including a common name, a 
common language, military unity, a tribal 
chieftain or city executive, and a continuous 
area held exclusively from other tribes or cities. 
For a tribe the tests of unity are usually lan- 
guage, in-group ethic, and military solidarity; 
for a city it is usually continuity of built-up 
area and of local governmental authority. 

District or county —A continuous geographic 
area in which more clans or local communities 
exist than in any one tribe or city, functioning 
in economic, political, judicial, or military mat- 
ters to some extent as a unit, and constituting 
an essential intermediate political unit between 
tribe or city and state or nation. 

State or nation—A continuous or discon- 
tinuous geographic area, including more than 
one district or county, having a common name, 
an executive head, common military or police 
forces (or both), and a unified judicial system. 

Empire or federated commonwealth.—A group 
of states or nations having a common name, a 
common executive head or a joint legislative 
body or both, some degree of common military 
or police functioning (or both), a unified judi- 
cial system, and other common objectives to- 
ward achieving which the component states or 
nations co-operate in systematized ways. 


It is obvious that considerable difficulty 
will be experienced in determining whether 
a given political unit in a given preliterate 
people should be considered as a clan or a 
tribe, a tribe or a district, a district or a 
state, etc. But this is not a crucial difficulty. 
The essential thing is to determine, for each 
people rated, the number of successive 
levels on which simpler political units are 
organized into more inclusive political 
units. For each people it must be deter- 
mined what successive levels of political or- 
ganization actually exist, and these are to be 
designated by the terms commonly em- 
ployed in referring to the organizations in- 
volved. 

The rating scheme is based upon identi- 
fying the several successively inclusive 
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levels of political organization for each people consists in the weighted total. To 
people, recording certain stated facts about illustrate the method, Table 2 shows the 
the functions of each group, of its council working-out of the ratings for one of the po- 
| and of its executive, and the number of _litically simplest and one of the most politi- 
TABLE 2 
PROCESS FOR RATING COMPLEXITY OF POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
APPLIED TO THE TASMANIANS AND THE INCAS 
) —— — — — — = 
TASMANIANS INCAS 
Fam Sub Fam Dec Phra Prov Quar- Em 
Tribe Clan Tribe . 
| ily tribe ly ury try ince ter pire 
Group exists... «2.24... “ 2,6 2 4II 410 416 416 416 416 416 416 
j Functions: 
Functions: 


3 411 416 | 416 | 416 416 416 416 | 416 
Functions: 
Owner or trustee} 
group 
Other economic: 


Weights............ 


Total points....... 2 I 6 
Weighted totals... | 


| 
| 
| 
NN | 
| 
COW 
| 
| 
— 
| 
n> | 
| 
Ww 
| 
| 
~ 
Ge | 


* Page references are to Murdock (27). 


types of officers other than the chief execu- cally complex among the peoples rated by 
tive. The existence of each structure and Hart. The numbers given in the body of the 
each function or officer on a given level table refer to the pages in Murdock (27) on 
} counts as 1 point. The total of pointsonthe which the items referred to are stated to 
lowest level (either the family or the house- exist. In view of the basis on which the rat- 
hold if the two are not distinguished from ings are constructed, it is evident that the 
each other) is given a weight of 1; the total higher the rating on political complexity, 
for the next higher level is given a weight of _ the larger the geographical area over which 
2, for the next level 3; etc. The rating of a the people hold sway. 


} 
| | / 
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Limitations of ethnological reports.— 
Taylor found that most anthropological 
documents do not contain sufficiently de- 
tailed and exhaustive information to enable 
even the simple rating scheme of the present 
study to be applied. Some documents stress 
political organization but fail to report 
technological facts. Others reverse the em- 
phasis; and still others neglect both aspects 
or give very little information. 

Another difficulty is the lack of uniform- 
ity in the use of concepts among the anthro- 
pologists. Even within the same documents 
some authors interchange such terms as 
“household,” “clan,” “group,” “tribe,” 
etc., until it becomes impossible to make 
any rating. At times there is also disagree- 
ment among different reporters as to what 
is to be found in various tribes. The neglect 
to report important facts is also common, as 
well as the confusing of the time of appear- 
ance of different elements within a tribe. 
Some writers report a certain political organ- 
ization and also certain technological equip- 
ment but fail to state the time period; fur- 
ther research shows that the two elements 
do not correspond in time. 

Klimek (20), in his statistical study of 
the California Indians, reached conclusions 
similar to the foregoing: 

This quantitative survey revealed at once 
the extent of deficiencies in existing knowl- 
edge..... Even in intensive ethnographic 
monographs, items are simply overlooked. The 
ethnographer is particularly interested in some 
things and forgets to inquire about others, or he 
inquires about a certain thing, receives a nega- 
tive reply, and fails to include this in his re- 
port. .... California ethnology has been prose- 
cuted more systematically than that of many 
regions; for more than thirty years each investi- 
gation has been a part of a continuous pro- 
gram; and yet we were appalled at the fre- 
quency with which a given specific item was 
represented by data from only a dozen, or not 
more than three or four, of the sixty tribes 
dealt with. 


The failure of sources to report absence 
of given artifacts suggests that a revised 
new system of scoring the technological in- 
dex may be desirable. Because Taylor 


found very few negatives reported, the 
items for each period in his ratings general- 
ly result in the score of 1 or.o. Since there 
are only eight periods, his total scores tend 
to cluster into only eight groups. However, 
if the system of rating were increasingly re- 
fined, there would be fewer and fewer an- 
thropological documents available that 
could offer the necessary information. 


Testing the validity of the technological 
ratings.—In order to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the prehistoric technological rating 
scale actually reflects the degree of techno- 
logical development of a people, Hart con- 
structed a more general index, applied it to 
the fifteen people he was studying, and cor- 
related the ratings with those obtained on 
the prehistoric index. The procedure, in 
brief, was as follows. 

After experimenting with various tenta- 
tive rating schemes, it was found that the 
most reliable results were obtained by using 
three supplementary indices: one of indus- 
trial level, one of the character of dwellings, 
and one of mathematics, writing, and sci- 
ence. For “industrial level’ a rating of 2 
was assigned to any people who had no do- 
mesticated dogs and no preservation of food. 
The following counted toward a rating of 4: 
minor uses of dogs (such as eating them or 
hunting with them); storage of wild nuts or 
seeds or use of pemmican; trade in the form 
of barter but no money; and one or two spe- 
cialized crafts. The following counted to- 
ward a rating of 5: use of dogs for herding or 
sledge-pulling; smoking or drying of meat 
or fish; elaborate barter or use of cowrie 
shells or other nonmetallic forms of money; 
or having three, four, or five specialized 
crafts. The following counted toward a rat- 
ing of 6: use of gold dust for money or hav- 
ing six, seven, or eight specialized crafts. 
For nine or more specialized crafts a rating 
of 7 was given. Each people was given a rat- 
ing representing the average value of the 
pertinent characteristics noted in the de- 
scriptions of that people’s culture. 

For character of dwelling a rating of 1 
was given for having no dwelling but caves; 
2, for having only windbreaks; 3, for hav- 
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ing lean-tos; 4, for simple tepees or huts; 5, 
for crude planks and crude masonry; 6, for 
refined woodwork and moderately devel- 
oped masonry, for snow houses, or for spe- 
cialization of buildings into five or more dif- 
ferent uses; and 7, for refined or elaborate 
stone masonry. 

For symbolic thinking (mathematics, 
science, and incipient beginnings of written 
language), being able to count not farther 
than 4 was credited with a rating of 1; 
counting at least to 5 but not farther than 
20, and telling time only by sleeps and 
moons, were credited toward a rating of 2; 
counting beyond 20 but not beyond 99 was 
credited toward a rating of 3; counting as 
far as 100 but not farther than 999, use of 
the drum telegraph, and telling the time by 
the height of the sun were credited toward a 
rating of 4; counting to 1,000 or beyond, the 
use of pictographs, and employment of sim- 
ple astronomical instruments was credited 
toward a rating of 5; use of ideographs and 
elaborate astronomical calculations were 
credited toward a rating of 6; and use of 
phonetic writing counted toward a rating 
of 7. 

For the fifteen peoples studied by Hart 
these general technological ratings are 
shown in Table 3 (which reports also the 
prehistoric technological and the political 
ratings for all the forty-six peoples included 
in the entire study). When the averages of 
the three supplementary technological rat- 
ings are correlated with the “prehistoric” 
technological ratings for the fifteen peoples, 
the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation is 
.87. Even when based on so small a number 
of tribes, the chances are 99 in 100 that the 
true correlation between these two techno- 
logical indices lies between .52 and .g7 (12). 
We can have confidence, therefore, that 
these two indices tend to measure the same 
basic characteristic or group of characteris- 
tics. Applying the Spearman-Brown proph- 
ecy formula (41, p. 117), = We 
find that the correlation of either of these 
indices with a theoretically perfect index 
of technological development would be +/.87 
or .93. In other words, our index of prehis- 


toric technological development is highly 
reliable. 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF TECHNOLOGICAL AND POLITI- 
CAL RATINGS ON FORTY-SIX (CHIEFLY 
PRELITERATE) PEOPLES 


RATINGS 
Techno- 
PEOPLE Continent | Sources| sical 
Polit 
ical 
Gen- 
eral toric 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (s) | (6) 
Adamanese... . Oceania 28* ee 19 
Oceania 27 2.71 2.5 20 
Aztecs........ ..| N. America 27 6.2 | 7.0 | 146 
Bakitara...... ..| Africa 7.0 | 118 
Bakyiga..........] Africa 7.0 23 
Banyankole.......| Africa 34 7.0 60 
Bavenda.... ..| Africa 38 ' 7.0 | 132 
Bemba...........| Africa 30 6.5 QI 
Bushmen.........} Africa 36 4.0 15 
Chocataw....... N. America 5 6.0 46 
Cochin...........| Asia 74 
.| N. America ay *1 4.8 1 3-3 32 
Dahomeans.......| Africa Kena 27 5.1 | 6.5 | 150 
N. America 5.0 31 
Eskimo (Polar) . . N. America 27 4.0 | 3.9 4 
‘ N. America 24 0.0 41 
Ganda....... .| Africa 27 5.2 | 6.7 | 138 
Goodenough Island- 
Oceania 19 17 
Haidas...........| N. America 27 3-7 | 3-9 37 
Hopi.............| N. America 27 5.41 5.5 58 
Hottentots........}| Africa 27 4.1 | 6.2 61 
S. America 27 5.7 | 7.0 226 
Iroquois..... N. America 27 3:7 | 4.7 
Kazak....... ...| Asia 8 45 
Kiwai Papuans....| Oceania 23 3.8 16 
N. America 4-3 17 
Kwoma...........| Oceania oe 6.0 47 
Lango............| Africa 6.0 29 
Lepchas..........| Asia 6.5 37 
Oceania 35 43 
Maori...... ...| Oceania 26 5.0 37 
39 6.0 37 
Nankanse......... Africa 7.0 72 
Popoluca.......... N. America 10 39 
Oceania 27 4.4 | 3.6 75 
Semang....... Asia 27 2.3 20 
Tarahumara....... N. America ey eee 5.7 27 
Tasmanians....... Oceania 27 1.8] 1.0 22 
Tikopia...........| Oceania 25 
Asia 8 a1 
Witotos...........| S. America 27 4.0 | 1.5 30 


* See Bibliography at end. 


Testing the reliability of the political rating 
scale-—The ratings reported by Hart were 
tested in a preliminary way by being com- 


pared with findings reported by various 
members of a course in anthropology at 
Duke University. All the ratings of these 
fifteen peoples, both by Hart and by the stu- 
dents, were based upon Murdock (27). 


Taylor tested his understanding of the 
rating schemes by making independent rat- 
ings of four of the tribes already rated by 
Hart (Tasmanians, Crows, Dahomeans, and 
Incas) and found that his ratings were prac- 
tically identical with Hart’s. In seeking 
data on which to make his own ratings, Tay- 
lor assembled large numbers of monographs, 
definitive studies, and anthropology texts. 
Each one of them was scanned, and, if it 
appeared that sufficient material was avail- 
able, a rating was made. Very few of the 
books had the necessary information. Each 
tribe was scored on the political and the pre- 
historic technological indices separately and 
without comparison of the two series. Only 
after the total of thirty-one tribes had been 
rated were the results of the two indices 
compared. This procedure was followed in 
order to minimize the danger that ratings 
on political complexity for any given tribe 
might be influenced subconsciously by rat- 
ings previously given that tribe on techno- 
logical development or vice versa. 

The above precautions, however, are 
only incidental. A more operational test 
of the reliability and the validity of the rat- 
ings must be sought in the relationships be- 
tween the two kinds of ratings, as found by 
Hart and Taylor separately. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL AND 
PREHISTORIC TECHNOLOGICAL RATINGS 


When the political ratings of column 6 in 
Table 3 are plotted against the prehistoric 
economic ratings of column 5, it becomes 
evident that the relationship is curvilinear. 
The logarithms of the political ratings, 
however, have an approximately linear rela- 
tionship with the prehistoric technological 
ratings. This is evident from Figure 1, in 
which the political ratings are plotted on a 
logarithmic scale. The ratings of the fifteen 
tribes studied by Hart are represented by 
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+’s; the ratings of the thirty-one tribes 
studied by Taylor are represented by o’s. 
The Pearsonian correlation coefficients be- 
tween prehistoric technological ratings and 
logarithms of political ratings are .72 for 
the peoples studied by Hart and .61 for the 
peoples studied by Taylor. Either one of these 
correlations by itself creates a fairly strong 
presumption that a real statistical relation- 
ship exists between the characteristics re- 
flected by the technological and by the 
political ratings. Taken together, we may 
consider that these correlations establish a 
good prima facie case. Using the Z transfor- 
mation, we may deduce that, no matter 
how large a number of primitive peoples 
were studied with the thoroughness charac- 
teristic of the Murdock data and the Hart 
ratings, there is not one chance in a hun- 
dred that the true correlation would be as 
low as .25. 

It will be noted in Figure 1 that the Polar 
Eskimos (designated by the lowest + on 
the chart) are far out of line from the other 
peoples rated. Applying the standard error 
of estimate, we find that so low a political 
index would be associated by chance with 
so high a technological index only once in 
about five hundred cases, It seems highly 
probable, therefore, that the Polar Eski- 
mos are a special case, which does not prop- 
erly belong in the same category with the 
other fourteen peoples rated by Hart from 
the Murdock data. When we examine the 
data more closely, we find a clear and rea- 
sonable explanation for this deviation. The 
Polar Eskimos were more extremely isolated 
than almost any people on record. When 
first visited by explorers, the group con- 
tained only 271 people. In their Arctic isola- 
tion they had been so out of touch with the 
rest of the world that they supposed them- 
selves to be the only people in existence (27, 
pp. 192, 218). Under such circumstances no 
elaborate political structure could arise. 
Complex governments involve compound- 
ing of clans, tribes, and nations, and this 
can occur only where large populations are 
interacting politically. But the rigors of the 
environment made it essential to maintain 


\ 

) 
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a high degree of technological efficiency in 
hunting, housing, and clothing. 

If we exclude the Polar Eskimos, the cor- 
relation between prehistoric technological 
indices and political indices for Hart’s re- 
maining fourteen peoples becomes .go, with 
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But, when we turn to the data collected 
and analyzed by Taylor, we find a some- 
what different relationship. For Taylor’s 
thirty-one cases the correlation between the 
prehistoric technological indices and the 
logarithms of the political indices is .61, 
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Fic. 1.—Regression lines for predicting political ratings from prehistoric technological ratings: upper 
line based on fourteen tribes studied by Hart (excluding Polar Eskimo), indicated by X’s; lower line based 


on 31 tribes studied by Taylor, indicated by o’s. 


a probability of 99 in 100 that the true corre- 
lation lies between .61 and .g8. The regres- 
sion formula for predicting political ratings 
becomes 


log VY, = 1.145 + .1447 X. (1) 


That formula is represented by the upper 
regression line in Figure 1. It fits the data 
represented by the +’s, excepting the Polar 
Eskimos. 


and the regression line is represented by the 
equation 


log Y. = .5304 + .1760 X. (2) 


This equation is represented by the lower 
regression line in Figure 1. The slope is 
almost the same as in the regression derived 
from Hart’s fourteen cases, but the level is 
different. The average technological rating 
for Taylor’s tribes is 5.9. Substituting that 
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value for X in equation (1), we obtain 1.999 
as log Y., which gives us 99.77 as the pre- 
dicted political rating for such a group, on 
the assumption that it corresponds in char- 
acter with Hart’s fourteen tribes. But the 


observed average logarithm of political 
ratings in Taylor’s tribes was 1.570, giving a 
political rating of 37.15, which is 42.62 low- 
er than the expected value. In other words, 
the data on the fourteen tribes (excluding 
the Eskimo) described in Murdock produce 
political ratings more than twice as large, 
on the average, as the data collected by 
Taylor from miscellaneous sources. The ex- 
planation for this difference seems to be 
that Murdock’s descriptions of his tribes are 
much more exhaustive, thorough, and com- 
plete than the descriptions collected by Tay- 
lor. Completeness of data would increase 
the number of group organizations, officers, 
and functions noted for a given people and 
hence increase the political ratings. Since 
the technological traits are much more 
material and objective in character than 
political relationships, they are less likely to 
be omitted, though even here Taylor’s 
sources are obviously less exhaustive than 
Murdock’s. 

The conclusion which emerges from the 
foregoing analysis of political and prehis- 
toric ratings is that a definite correlation 
exists, as proved independently by the two 
studies; that the relationship is probably 
best represented by regression equation (1); 
and that the meaning of this equation is 
that, among peoples who are not geographi- 
cally isolated, the higher the technological 
development of a people, the larger the 
areas over which they exercise political con- 
trol. This relationship has thus been dem- 
onstrated for the peoples least affected by 
infiltrations of modern culture. It is a uni- 
versal relationship, not dependent upon 
time. Since the scale employed to measure 
technological development depends upon 
the kinds of evidence available for prehis- 
toric peoples, we may apply our formula to 
calculating the approximate degree of polit- 
ical development characteristic of various 
prehistoric technological eras. 
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THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
PREHISTORIC EPOCHS 

Now let us apply our regression formula 
(1) to the estimation of the degrees of po- 
litical development most probably associ- 
ated with various prehistoric levels of tech- 
nology, as indicated by archeological evi- 
dence. This analysis will be made by two 
methods. The first consists in ascertaining 
descriptively, from the foregoing formulas, 
what general types of political organization 
probably existed at representative dates in 
the past. The second method consists in at- 
tempting a quantitative estimate of the 
amount of territory controlled by typical 
governmental units at selected prehistoric 
dates. Both methods will be applied along 
the time scale available in West Central Eu- 
rope, where prehistoric data are most abun- 
dant. The descriptive analysis of the most 
probable prehistoric political organization 
at selected dates is as follows. 

First, let us inquire what was most prob- 
ably the level of political organization on 
the Mousterian level of technology, ap- 
proximately fifty thousand years ago in 
Central Europe. The prehistoric techno- 
logical index for that period on our rating 
scale is 1. Substituting this value in equa- 
tion (1), we get log Y. = 1.290. This rep- 
resents a lower index of political organiza- 
tion than that of any of the peoples de- 
scribed by Murdock, including the Austral- 
ian Aranda or the primitive Tasmanians. In 
the Mousterian age the typical political set- 
up probably consisted in a village-clan or- 
ganization, with some simple and loose tribal 
unity in times of war or of other general 
crisis. 

Suppose we move along in prehistory to 
the Azilian-Tardenoisean period, ca. 7000 
B.C., or nine thousand years ago, in West 
Central Europe. Four-fifths of the time be- 
tween the Mousterian epoch and our own 
day had already elapsed. The prehistoric 
technological index was 4. This would cor- 
respond with log Y, = 1.724, indicating a 
typical level of political development a 
little below that of the Hopi or the Hotten- 
tots. Each of these peoples had a fairly 
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highly developed tribal organization, with a 
tribal council exercising various govern- 
mental functions. 

As a third point on the curve of prehis- 
toric political development let us take the 
Bronze Age, ca. 1750 B.c., in Central Eu- 
rope. The prehistoric technological index 
for this epoch is 7, corresponding with a po- 
litical index represented by log Y, = 2.158. 
This corresponds with the type of organi- 
zation represented by the Aztecs. 

Between the approximate dates 50000 
B.c. and 7ooo B.c. in Central Europe, 
therefore, the degree of political develop- 
ment most probably typical progressed 
from the village-clan level to the tribal or 
league-of-tribes level. From 7000 to 1750 
B.c. the development moved on from the 
tribal or league-of-tribes to the small- 
empire level. In terms of areas controlled 
by the largest governments probably in 
existence at each of these three prehistoric 
dates, the increase in the 43,000 years from 
50000 to 7000 B.C. was undoubtedly less 
than the increase during the 5,250 years 
from 7oco to 1750 B.c. In other words, the 
growth in the geographical size of prehis- 
toric governments seems clearly to have 
been at an accelerating rate of speed. This 
corresponds with findings, to be published 
later, showing that the geographical size 
of political units during historic times has 
also been increasing with accelerating 
speed. 

The above analysis in descriptive terms 
can be supplemented by analysis of three 
estimates of areas actually controlled by 
single political units at different levels of 
technological development as measured by 
the “prehistoric” rating scale. Judging from 
data presented in the foregoing descriptive 
analysis, the maximum area controlled by 
any single government in Mousterian times, 
about 50000 B.c., it is likely to have been 
approximately of the same order in size as 
the amount of territory controlled by single 
political units among aboriginal Austral- 
ians. This was about from 4,000 to 10,000 
square miles, according to Lips (4, p. 491). 
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Other food-gathering peoples of exceedingly 
simple technological development, such as 
the Tasmanians, the Veddas, the Botocudos, 
and the Fuegians, are stated by the same 
authority to have had similar levels of po- 
litical organization. We may, then, take 
7,000 square miles as a rough approxima- 
tion to the maximum amount of territory 
controlled by individual governments fifty 
thousand years ago in Europe. 

As our second point on the curve of pre- 
historic political developments for this 
quantitative estimate of areas, let us take 
the Early Neolithic, ca. 5500 B.c. in West 
Central Europe, or approximately 10000 
B.c. in Egypt. This period has a prehistoric 
technological rating of 5. This corresponds 
with log Y, = 1.869—which is lower than 
that of the Iroquois (whose prehistoric tech- 
nological rating was 4.7). Now the Iroquois 
are famous for their League of Nations. 
This league had a council which decided 
matters by a unanimous vote. Member- 
nations could go to war without the consent 
of the league if the war did not interfere 
with league interests. The Iroquois League 
was formed about A.D. 1570. When it was 
first known to white men, it was composed 
of five tribes and occupied the territory ex- 
tending from the east watershed of Lake 
Champlain to the west watershed of the 
Genesee River, and from the Adirondacs 
southward to the territory of the Conestoga 
Indians, who lived on the Susquehanna 
River and its branches (17). This territory 
covered approximately 22,500 square miles. 
After the coming of the Dutch, from whom 
they acquired firearms, the Iroquois were 
able to extend their conquest until their 
dominion was acknowledged from the 
Ottawa River to the Tennessee, and from 
the Kennebec to the Illinois River and Lake 
Michigan—a territory approximating 560,- 
ooo square miles. This twenty-five-fold in- 
crease illustrates once more the relationship 
between technology and political power. 
Given a political organization which has the 
culture patterns necessary for establishing 
government on a fairly complex level, the 
addition of a marked technological advan- 
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tage (such as firearms) may increase a 
group’s power of conquest many fold. 

However, the rifle belonged to the ma- 
chine age, not to the Early Neolithic level 
on which the Iroquois lived before borrow- 
ing firearms from the Dutch. The territory 
of the five nations, therefore, with its ap- 
proximately 22,500 square miles, represents 
the best evidence available as to the maxi- 
mum geographical sway attained in the 
technological level which existed in Central 
Europe ca. 5500 B.c. and in Egypt ca. 
10000 B.C. 

For our third point we may take the Iron 
Age, which developed about 750 B.c. in West 
Central Europe. The prehistoric techno- 
logical rating of 8 for the Iron Age would 
correspond with a political index repre- 
sented by log Y, = 2.303, which is approxi- 
mately equal to the 2.35 of the Incas. Now 
the Incas, before the coming of the white 
man, controlled an area equal to about 
600,000 square miles (21). 

During the 44,500 years from 50000 to 
5500 B.c. in Central Europe, then, the in- 
crease in maximum area controlled by any 
one government was in the general neigh- 
borhood of 15,500 square miles. During the 
3,750 years from 5,500 to 750 B.c. the gain 
was in the general neighborhood of 577,000 
square miles. For the earlier period the rate 
of gain was approximately 0.3 square mile 
per year; during the later period it was ap- 
proximately 154 square miles per year, or 
nearly five hundred times as great. Even 
more emphatically, therefore, this quantita- 
tive estimate confirms the conclusion that, 
in prehistoric as well as in historic times, 
areas controlled by any one government 
have been increasing with accelerating 
speed. The indicated acceleration is so 
great that fairly large errors might exist in 
the estimates of early areas without altering 
the general conclusion. 


The reader must not be confused by the 
fact that modern preliterate peoples are be- 
ing used as a gauge of prehistoric political 
development. We are concerned with three 
abstract variables—technological develop- 
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ment (as measured by indices available for 
prehistoric peoples), political development 
in terms of geographical units, and time. 
We first established the reliability of the pre- 
historic technological index. We then 
proved that technological development (as 
measured by the prehistoric index) corre- 
lates fairly closely with geographical polit- 
ical development. Lastly, we have shown 
that increase in the size of areas controlled 
by any single political unit has been acceler- 
ating with respect to time. 

The time scale used was related to West 
Central Europe. But our conclusions can 
be checked by tying in this trend with the 
earliest data available from ancient history. 
Our earliest reliable knowledge of history is 
related to Egypt and the Near East, from 
3000 to 1500 B.c. At that time Egypt and 
the Near East were in the Bronze and Iron 
Age, with hieroglyphic and cunieform writ- 
ing, a knowledge of astronomy which in- 
cluded an estimate of the length of the year 
as 365.25 days, preservation of grain and 
other foods, elaborate specialization of 
crafts, use of hewn stone, and the building 
of elaborately specialized buildings. The 
Incas and Aztecs were quite comparable 
with these Near Eastern nations in techno- 
logical development. New World metal- 
lurgy was more primitive in some respects, 
and the Incas had no ideographic writing, 
but the Mayas of Mexico had developed an 
astronomy which estimated the length of 
the year more accurately than did that of 
the ancient Egyptians (14, p. 250). The 
Egyptian empire of 1,450 B.c. had an area of 
approximately 690,000 square miles. This 
compares with the Aztec League of about 
475,000 square miles and the Inca empire 
of approximately 600,000 square miles. In 
other words, both in the Old World and in 
the New, the dawn of history, with elabor- 
ate architecture, use of metals, and accurate 
astronomical measurement of the length of 
the year, coincided with the achievement of 
governments ruling over maximum areas of 
about half a million square miles for any 
single empire. 
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“SOCIAL DETERMINATION” IN THE WRIT- 


INGS OF NEGRO SCHOLARS 


WILLIAM T. FONTAINE 


ABSTRACT 


Absolute truth is, at best, a regulative ideal, a goal infinitely remote that man would approach with ever 
increasing hope. All knowledge is conditioned by incompleteness of development and by perspectives which 
the plastic human organism acquires in interaction with environment. Negro scholars propound a knowledge 
reflecting resentment of the caste-like status forced upon their group. Bias is not deliberate, but there exists 
an unconscious attitude of immediate group defense. This narrows the scholar’s angle of vision. His know]l- 
edge is affected in “form” and in “‘content.’”’ Analytical categories are preferred to morphological, environ- 
ment to heredity. Exceptions have logical priority over quantitative majorities, Range of validity is nar- 
rowed, since the mentality of the opponent is not understood through sympathetic interchange of attitudes. 


During the 1930’s scholarly literature 
came to the forefront as a form of expression 
of the Negro of the United States. The 
place once monopolized by poets and novel- 
ists such as Claude McKay, Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, and Walter 
White must now be shared with the men of 
the schools. Sociologists, anthropologists, 
educators and psychologists, historians, ed- 
itors of scholarly journals, and scientists of 
the past decade have produced a literature 
which, for quality as well as bulk, is un- 
matched in the intellectual history of the 
Negro. 

Factors accounting for this emergence of 
the Negro scholar include (1) the great in- 
crease in the number of Negro college grad- 
uates, a fact fully appreciated only when it 
is realized that Negroes earned college de- 
grees in greater numbers during the eleven- 
year span 1926-36 than for the entire hun- 
dred-year period from 1826 to 1926;' (2) the 
doctoral and post-doctoral study by Negroes 
in the universities of Europe and America; 
and (3) the establishment of the Negro as a 
fruitful subject of research by recognized 
scholars. It is interesting also to note with 
Charles Beard that during the ‘“Midpas- 
sage” the American people generally turned 
to “brain-trusters,” the debacle caused by 
the depression obliging pragmatic Ameri- 
cans to intrust recovery to speculations of 
“the man of knowledge.” 


t Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College Graduate 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1938), Pp. 10. 
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The Negro scholar has arrived. But what 
of his knowledge? Does he seek truth dis- 
interestedly or does he have an ax to grind? 
Is there any correlation between his knowl- 
edge and the position occupied by the Ne- 
gro in the American social order? Is his 
knowledge “socially determined’’?? Is it 
possible that sociopsychological factors 
such as resentment, aggression, rage, and 
the desire for equality make the mental set 
of the Negro scholar one of immediate group 
defense? 

This paper proposes to answer the fore- 
going questions by analysis of the more out- 
standing works in fields of greatest interest: 
sociology, anthropology, educational psy- 
chology, history and historiography, and 
biology.’ Attempt will be made to show a 


2“Social determination” as used here means 
that there is a correlation between the knowledge 
propounded by Negro scholars and the social situa- 
tions confronting the Negro group. This correlation 
amounts to functional dependence. Mechanical, 
cause-effect sequence, however, is not meant. The 
extent to which a body of knowledge is affected by 
social interests or any extra-theoretic factors is a 
matter of empirical investigation (see Karl Mann- 
heim, Ideology and Utopia, trans. L. Wirth and E. 
Shils [New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936], 
Pp. 239). 


3 Specifically, the studies analyzed and considered 
are the following: E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro 
Family in Chicago, The Negro Family in the United 
States, and Negro Youth at the Crossways; Charles S. 
Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt; Allison 
Davis, “The Distribution of the Blood Groups and 
Its Bearing on the Concept of Race,’ Sociological 
Review, January, 1935; W. M. Cobb, “The Physical 
Constitution of the American Negro,” Journal of 


| 
| 
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relation of functional dependence between 
the social situation confronting the Negro 
group and much of the knowledge cultivated 
by its scholars. It is contended that such 
a relation is revealed in (a) categorical ap- 
paratus, that is, the scholar frequently 
employs analysis, since in this way he can 
break up such morphological conceptions as 
“race” “race soul,” “Negro,” and ‘“‘white”’ 
and recombine the resulting data in a man- 
ner precluding racial distinctions and in- 
equality; (d) the selection of certain data as 
logically prior, as, for example, the citation 
of the abilities of the few “exceptional” Ne- 
groes as of greater significance for the prob- 
lem of racial equality than the evidence pre- 
sented by the shortcomings of the many; (c) 
the selection of theories obviously support- 
ing group interests, viz.,environment in pref- 
erence to heredity; and (d) the narrow 
scope of observation and the consequent 
effect upon range of validity. 

The mind of the Negro scholar is funda- 
mentally the same as any other. It is a his- 
torical phenomenon, existent in and subject 
to the influences of its epoch. It both con- 
ditions and is conditioned by its social posi- 
tion. As a Negro, the scholar has faced dis- 
crimination against his race, and his exper- 
iences consciously and unconsciously have 
engendered psychoses centering around 
fear, rage, repression, aggression, security, 
status, and equality. As undergraduate and 
graduate student, he learns that certain 
kinds of knowledge lend support to race dis- 
crimination. Before attempting to place 
himself in the position and attitude of those 


Negro Education, Vol. III (1934); Horace M. Bond, 
Education of the Negro in the American Social 
Order; Martin Jenkins, “The Mental Ability of the 
American Negro,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
Vol. VIII (1939); Carter G. Woodson, The Negro 
in Our History and The African Background Out- 
lined; Charles H. Wesley, The Collapse of the Con- 
federacy and “The Reconstruction of History,” 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. XX (1935); W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Black Reconstruction; L. D. Reddick, “A 
New Interpretation for Negro History,”’ Journal of 
Negro History, Vol. XXII (1937); Ernest E. Just, 
Biology of the Cell Surface; and Julian Lewis, The 
Biology of the American Negro. 
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who subscribe to this knowledge, he brands 
it as inimical to the interests of himself and 
his group, and he launches forthwith into its 
refutation. The scholar thus becomes “de- 
fensive” before he has understood that his 
attitude is but one of several from which 
knowledge relevant to the problem might be 
propagated. If he would assume the atti- 
tude of his opponent and view the question 
from that side, both his and the opponent’s 
conclusion would appear in broader per- 
spective. The fact that the majority of 
scholars have been trained in a psychologic- 
al tradition that casts mind in the role of 
supratemporal judge pronouncing universal 
truths with every utterance prompts them 
all the more to confer absolute truth upon 
their immediate “defensive” knowledge. 
When it is considered, too, that the vast ma- 
jority of Negro scholars are forced to seek 
employment in the South, the sociopsycho- 
logical significance of the above facts be- 
comes even greater. Upon the soil of an- 
cestral slave generations, some of whom are 
still alive, they face a social situation of in- 
ferior status, of economic, political, and 
civil discrimination, of sexual repression, of 
insult to self and Negro womanhood, and, 
above all, of the threat of mob murder with- 
out recourse. In the South and, with some 
reservation, in the North the Negro is con- 
sidered an out-group, a counterrace. The 
knowledge of the Negro scholar, in the 
larger number of cases, is a counterknowl- 
edge propagated from an immediate ‘de- 
fense’”’ perspective; it is a particularized 
knowledge reflecting the angle of vision 
from which it has been generated. Never- 
theless, it is not unique in this respect. All 
knowledge contains a measure of perspec- 
tive. Every generation is limited, first, by 
the necessarily incomplete development of 
knowledge up to that time; second, by the 
plastic nature of mind itself; and, third, by 
the inseparable connection of feelings, emo- 
tions, moods, interests, and beliefs with the 
so-called purely logical processes of thought. 
In the activity of knowing, no pure reason 
or transcendental self remains poised in 
passionless objectivity while recording an 
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external world in itself. Such a view fails to 
take into account the interactional theory of 
personality. It fails to consider, too, the 
perseveration of unexpressed wishes and the 
causative significance of these uncon- 
scious forces in the activity of thought. 
Moreover, in those sciences dealing with the 
action of human beings, neutrality and dis- 
interested curiosity are for the investigator a 
psychological impossibility. Says Lynn in 
Knowledge for What: 

“Pure scientific curiosity” is a term to which 
students of semantics should turn their atten- 
tion. There is “idle” curiosity and “focused” 
curiosity but in the world of science no such 
thing as “pure curiosity” [pp. 182-83]. 


The analysis set forth here is, therefore, 
for purposes of revelation, not ridicule. Ne- 
gro scholars have wrought well. The ques- 
tion is not whether it is right or wrong for 
them to plead the cause of their group but to 
what extent there is a correlation between 
the group wish for equality and the knowl- 
edge produced by its scholars. It may be 
contended that the scholars occupy differ- 
ent social positions. Within the Negro 
community this is unquestionably true, but 
the range of variation within the nation at 
large is slight. Before the bar of American 
public opinion a Negro is a Negro. Regard- 
less of complexion, education, wealth, 
achievement, refinement, whether he is 
northern or southern, urban or rural, his 
social position is restricted to a caste-like 
condition. It may be contended that Negro 
scholars react differently to this caste-like 
status imposed upon themselves and their 
brethren, that there may be some who, in- 
stead of propounding knowledge consistent 
with group interests, consider themselves 
above the herd and proclaim the justice of 
the Negro’s plight. No outstanding scholar 
holding such a view appeared in the 1930's. 
If, on the contrary, variation in reaction be 
cited on the ground that some reveal less 
emotion and consequently a broader per- 
spective than others in their writings, then 
this is indeed true. As the discussion pro- 
ceeds, certain authors will be singled out to 
show how the influence of existential factors 


upon their writings has been more or less 
peripheral, while for others significant pen- 
etration into both “form” and “content’’ 
will be uncovered. 


SOCIAL DETERMINATION AND CATE- 
GORICAL APPARATUS 


After investigating the programs and 
apologetics of divers social groups, Karl 
Mannheim concluded that there was a cor- 
respondence between the social position of a 
group and the method employed in its sup- 
porting body of knowledge.* The thought 
style of the conservative Rightists made use 
of such categories as race, race soul, and 
race morality. Its categories were most fre- 
quently “morphological,” seeking rather to 
preserve the data of experience in all its 
uniqueness rather than to break them up so 
as to render the possibility of contrary in- 
terpretation. On the contrary, the thought 
style of the parties of the Left was most fre- 
quently analytical. These parties sought by 
a counterthought to break down the mor- 
phological classifications into units so as to 
recombine the units in a manner affording 
intellectual support for its social goals. 

The analytical attack of Negro scholars is 
directed against such morphological con- 
cepts as race, race morality, race ability, and 
superior races and the concept of “genes” as 
immutable sources of characteristics dis- 
tinguishing racial types. While numerous 
examples of morphological thought occur in 
the writing of Negrophobes such as Madi- 
son Grant and Stoddard, it is in Spengler 
that the classic example is found; for ex- 
ample, Spengler’s conception of “a morphol- 
ogy of world history” in terms of race souls: 
Apollonian, Magian, Faustian. It is this 
habit of the morphological thought style to 
lump the entire Negro group into an “un- 
differentiated mass” that riles Frazier in his 
The Negro Family in Chicago. Therefore, 
just as Mannheim’s hypothesis would lead 
one to expect, Frazier’s thought breaks up 
this “undifferentiated mass” into seven 
zones; the morality of those in each zone is 
then related by means of the category of 


4 Op. cit., pp. 264 ff. 
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causality or functional integration to en- 
vironment rather than to the morphological 
category, race. So likewise the anthropol- 
ogist, Allison Davis, in his article on “‘Race 
and Blood Groups” breaks up the classifi- 
cations of peoples in terms of morphological 
characteristics by showing the inconsistency 
of these characteristics, first, with the data 
of the isoagglutination blood group reac- 
tions and, second, within themselves. He 
analyzes the several methods employed 
throughout the history of taxonomy and 
shows how they fail to account for all mem- 
bers of the hypothetical type. He analyzes 
and uncovers the variegated character of 
so-called “distinct races” and shows how the 
possible appearance even of a future pure 
race is now precluded by the principle of 
genetic segregation. This breaking-up of the 
the morphological category of race is 
followed by recombining the data in such a 
way as to bring out the functional relation 
of different types to such environmental 
factors as ocean barriers, mountain ranges, 
and social prohibitions. Similarly, the psy- 
chologists, Bond and Jenkins, analyze the 
test scores of the Negro group and the white 
so as to break each up into intragroup data; 
the rank of each individual is then function- 
ally related to factors in his social environ- 
ment. The historiographers, Wesley and 
Reddick, analyze history as conceived un- 
der the form of Nordocentrism;$ the data of 
world history are then recombined so as to 
include the facts and role of the Negro. 
Cobb, the physical anthropologist, con- 
tends that morphological differences in 
peoples do not constitute functional dis- 
advantages. Differences are explained by 
relating them to the different environments 
in the original habitats of the people. The 
physician, Lewis, breaks down the concept 
“Negro” into intragroup units. He then 


shows the variation in the incidence of’ 


5 The Nordocentric history picture looks upon all 
history as revolving about Europe as the home of 
the white races (see Oswald Spengler, The Decline of 
the West). 


6 Julian Lewis, The Biology of the Negro (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 19. 
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tuberculosis and other diseases upon each 
unit. Lewis is a very cautious scholar and 
never hesitates to present both sides of the 
question, but that the variant reactions of 
different Negroes are functionally related to 
socioeconomic factors is unmistakably the 
author’s conclusion. The biologist, Just, 
analyzes “genetic continuity” and the so- 
called “individuality” of the gene in the 
light of cell division. His conclusion is that 
each division proportionally destroys “‘in- 
dividuality” and continuity. The deter- 
minative forces of heredity are then located 
in the ectoplasm, the outermost layer of the 
cell surface, a habitat closest to environ- 
ment and the influence of forces in the ex- 
ternal world. 


“SOCIAL DETERMINATION”? AND LOGICAL 
PRIORITY OF THE “EXCEPTION” 


Those who contend that the Negro is im- 
moral, criminal, or intellectually inferior 
usually support their claims with abundant 
statistics. What is true of the majority they 
ascribe to the group as a whole; their actions 
are functions of the biological type, of “nat- 
ural impulses.’’ While this manner of think- 
ing stresses the failings of the rank and file 
of Negroes, the counterthought of the Ne- 
gro scholar emphasizes the accomplishments 
of exceptional Negroes. In the one case, 
these latter are relegated to incidental value 
or explained where possible in terms of 
admixture of “‘white blood’’; in the other, 
they are the actualized potentialities of 
each member of the group. Again, on the 
one hand, the majority of Negroes are 
socially disorganized and are said merely to 
be living out their brutish nature; on the 
other, the Negro scholar declares these same 
Negroes to be hampered by great environ- 
mental disadvantages, despite which consid- 
erable numbers achieve the fuller life. Each 
looks at the data from his own position and 
selects from them the type affording an ex- 
planation consistent with his interests. 

Bond and Jenkins bear out the above con- 
clusions in their stress upon the achievements 
of the few exceptional Negroes making high 
scores on the intelligence tests. Lewis, in 
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refuting the contentions of Casper and Pin- 
ner that there exists a genotypic difference 
between the high resistance of the whites to 
tuberculosis and the low resistance of Ne- 
groes, cites as evidence the presence of 
fibrotic reactions which, though exceptional, 
are yet found in Negroes. However, it is in 
Frazier that the emphasis upon the excep- 
tional Negro is most pronounced. Frazier 
says definitely that he seeks to ascertain the 
causes and conditions enabling a small ele- 
ment of Negroes of Chicago to make favor- 
able adjustments to urban civilization.’ 
When he has uncovered such factors as oc- 
cupational level, length of residence in 
Chicago, free or slave ancestry, he then in- 
terprets the relative progress or disorganiza- 
tion of the entire seven zones of the Negro 
community in terms of these alterable en- 
vironmental factors. Thus all the data of 
every zone are seen as in a flux tending 
toward the higher zones. Favorable or un- 
favorable environment speeds or retards the 
process. The Negro scholar does not look 
upon the exceptional Negro as a sporadic 
incident; he is rather a sort of terminus 
toward which all Negroes are moving, some 
more retarded than others by environmental 
handicaps. 


SOCIAL DETERMINATION AND THEORIES 
SELECTED 


Without exception, Negro scholars prefer 
“environment” to “heredity” to explain 
such phenomena as racial types, compara- 
tive incidence of diseases, differences in 
levels of social organizations, personality, 
and intelligence. The relation of environ- 
ment to “defense’’ of race is made obvious 
by the fact that it enables ascription of the 
shortcomings of Negroes to external handi- 
caps, and it counterattacks the arguments 
of those who point to innate incapacity. 

Biologists and scientists of closely related 
fields take the lead in this matter. Cobb 
contends that Mendelian principles fail to 
give adequate explanation of the American 


7E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chi- 
cago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), 
Pp. 247. 


Negro as a phenomenon of hereditary proc- 
esses. He is interested in refuting the con- 
tentions of Hrdlicka, Steggerda, and Daven- 
port that Negro-white crossings are undesir- 
able, since the products are disharmonic 
combinations. These latter contend that in 
accordance with Mendel the traits of whites 
tend to be inherited as a whole and the race 
traits of the Negro likewise. The specifici- 
ties of one group do not fit in with those of 
the other so as to produce desirable types. 
Thus the offspring suffer such physical 
handicaps as short arms and long trunk and 
legs; or the brown crosses are frequently 
“wuzzleheaded.”’ Obviously, such a prin- 
ciple supports laws forbidding intermarriage 
as well as social segregation of the opposite 
sexes of the two races. It also carries impli- 
cations of inequality. Cobb answers by 
challenging the validity of the Mendelian 
theory. His attack, however, is confined to 
citation of contrary theories—the argument 
of Castle that Mendelism does not account 
for the inheritance of “the more general and 
fundamental characters.’’® Cobb’s opposi- 
tion to Mendelism is, in truth, twofold: (1) 
the observation that the measurements of 
Davenport and Steggerda refute rather than 
validate the principle, since there is not a 
high variability among Jamaica browns in 
those traits which are marked differentials 
between whites and blacks, and (2) the cita- 
tion of authorities opposing a strict, Men- 
delian interpretation of the physical traits of 
the American Negro.? 

Consciously or unconsciously, the Negro 
biologist Just completes this “defensive’’ 
attack upon the Mendelian theory of in- 
heritance. The contempt of Just for race 
prejudice has been attested to by those who 
knew him best.?° It is not meant that he de- 
liberately sought to destroy Mendelism be- 
cause of a desire to defend the Negro. De- 
liberation itself never brings into the focus 


8’W. M. Cobb, “Physical Constitution of the 


American Negro,” Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 
IIT (1934). 


9 [bid., p. 355. 


7 F. R. Lillie, “Ernest Everett Just,’’ Science, 
January, 1942. 
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of attention all the forces sustaining it. 
Deeper-rooted experiences arising out of 
collective living and funded in the organ- 
ism, though unconscious, are powerful 
determiners of thought. As for practical 
interests influencing the truths of the sci- 
entist, witness the statement of the biolo- 
gist, Dr. Francis Sumner, who cites his con- 
freres as having “too much sense to believe 
in a disinterested love of some abstraction 
called Truth or Science.””" 


Just attacks Mendelism at its basis. It 
is for him a problem of cytology. He asks: 
“Ts heredity explicable by unit characters, 
genes, archtypal units, self-sustaining and 
passed down in holistic, immutable state 
from generation to generation?” 


In the place of Mendelian explanations of 
heredity, Just proposes a theory of “genet- 
ic restriction.”” The determinative factors of 
heredity are located not within the seques- 
tered nucleus but in the outer cell surface. 
Cytoplasm and, specifically, the ectoplasm 
take precedence over the inner chromo- 
somes and genes. To support this theory, 
Just advances the following evidence: (1) 
the nucleus of the cell (in which reside the 
gene and chromosomes) may be removed 
from the egg at the onset of the fertilizable 
condition and embryos produced from the 
cytoplasm alone; (2) the so-called “genetic 
continuity” and “individuality” of the 
gene and chromosome are not consistent 
with the facts of cell division; (3) experiment 
reveals the function of genes to be to “‘act 
only through binding of potencies in such 
wise as to free the cytoplasm-located fac- 
tors of heredity; and (4) such phenomena as 
polyembryony, merogony, haploid par- 
thenogenesis, experimental and natural 
polyploidy, asexual reproduction by bud- 
ding and fragmentation, regeneration of 
lost parts, and sex and hermaphroditism are 
better explained by “genetic restriction.” 
His attitude toward the gene theory is best 
expressed in the following statement: “Un- 
tutored savage man made his god as big as 
possible because his god could do every- 


Biological Symposia, II, 18. 
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thing. It remained for the geneticist to 
make one of molecular size, the gene.” 

The Weltanschauung of Just is environ- 
mentalistic. Time, the rate and rhythm of 
change, contains the very secret of life. Life 
arose originally as an emergent from the 
nonliving environment. Mind, too, knows 
its environment because it sprang from that 
source.” 

Lewis, who is always meticulous in giv- 
ing due weight to both sides of a question, 
has a decided preference for environment. 
In the first place, he defines hereditary fac- 
tors in such a way as to reveal their natural 
and environmental origin.’ Differences be- 
tween races that are inheritable are biolog- 
ical, anatomical, physiological, and chem- 
ical; all these are probably the result of 
adaptation to environment. Second, he in- 
cludes under the category “environmental” 
not only “living conditions” but also “the 
habits and effects reflecting the mentality 
of races.”’ Notation of the significance of 
environment for the mentality of races is 
subsumption under that category of one of 
the crucial factors employed by those who 
argue for the hereditary character of racial 
abilities and disabilities. Third, Lewis ob- 
serves that the immunity of certain races to 
certain diseases is “an acquired racial im- 
munity.” The implication is that in time 
other races will build a similar immunity. 
At the basis of these thoughts lies a Welt- 
anschauung similar to that of Just: Real- 
ity is time, change, the mobile interplay of 
environment-produced organism with its 
environment in an increasingly favorable 
adaptation. Lastly, Lewis announces as his 
purpose not only to point out differences but 
to explain them. The implication is that 
existing explanations based upon racial 
types are inadequate and that explanations 
are needed that will enable eventual eradica- 
tion of the disease and ipso facto of the sup- 
posed racial differences. Finally, the sig- 
nificance of environment for the question of 

Ernest E. Just, Biology of the Cell Surface 
(Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Inc., 1938), 
Pp. 307. 

3 Op. cit., p. ix. 
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differences in the reactions of races to dis- 
eases is revealed in the statement that ‘“‘one 
must determine first of all in each case if the 
disease behavior cannot be accounted for by 
the kind of houses people live in or the kind 
of work they do or the food they eat.’”4 

As with the biologist, so with the sociolo- 
gist, anthropologist, educational psycholo- 
gist, and historian, environmentalism holds 
sway. Frazier accounts for the social dis- 
organization of the Negro community by 
pointing to such determining factors as the 
economic struggle, recency of migration to 
Chicago, difference in the social controls of 
the Deep South and those of the new urban 
environment, and disparity in the cultural 
heritage of various groups of Negroes. In 
his later work, The Negro Family in the 
United States, the division of contemporary 
Negro society into a “brown middle class” 
and a “black proletariat” is based upon 
class rather than upon race. It is not ap- 
proximation to the white type that has 
placed the browns in the middle class and 
the blacks in the lowest class. Both classes 
have emerged as a result of historical and 
socioeconomic factors. The ideals of the 
brown middle class are not “‘Negro”’ ideals; 
they reflect the diverse background of the 
components and much borrowing from the 
white leisure class as well. The ideals of the 
white leisure class are largely a function of 
the economic substructure. The outlook of 
the black proletariat is beginning to ap- 
proximate that of white industrial workers; 
the fundamental basis of the latter is eco- 
nomic. Ultimate reality is concrete and 
empirical rather than a mysterious biologi- 
ical essence. In his Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways, Frazier, so to speak, takes the bull by 
the horns. He devotes an entire section of 
the Appendix to the question of heredity 
versus environment. His counterattack is 
directed against McDougall’s “unwarranted 
assumption that the Negro has a strong in- 
stinct of submission.’ He replies that 


"4 Tbid., p. x. 


"8 E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941), p. 276. 
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physique, temperament, and intelligence are 
modified and influenced by social interaction. 
The original nature of the individual does 
not enter into the organization of his per- 
sonality as a fixed quantity determining his 
responses to the culture. Motives, wishes, 
attitudes, and traits are emotions and 
impulses which “have been organized and 
directed toward goals in the course of so- 
cial interaction.” 

Johnson’s Growing U p in the Black Belt is 
also environmentalistic in perspective. In 
speaking of the personalities of Negroes of 
the Deep South, the author says: 


The racial position of Negroes in the South 
is a part of the institutional organization of the 
South and reflects a long history of racial con- 
flicts and accommodations. The attitudes and 
the behavior prompted by them may be said, 
in turn, to be a reflection of general economic 
and cultural factors.*® 


The fears, wishes, and emotional tensions 
centering about survival, security, and 
status are environmentally, not biologically, 
determined. Johnson relates personality to 
the will not only “to survive” but to 
“achieve a career.” The achieving of a 
career definitely attaches the plastic tend- 
encies of original nature to the conditioning 
influences of social goals. 

The educational psychologists, Bond and 
Jenkins, emphasize environmental handi- 
caps as determining factors in the low test 
scores of southern Negroes and southern 
whites. The anthropologist, Davis, cites 
from Hogben a passage supporting his con- 
tention that human conduct is to a consid- 
erable degree a function of environmental 
factors.'? Davis also gives prominence to 
geography as a factor significant for the de- 
velopment of physical differences among 
human beings. Cobb points out a functional 
connection between certain differential char- 


"© Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black 
Beli (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941), p. 276. 


17 Allison Davis, “The Socialization of the Ameri- 
can Negro Child and Adolescent,”’ Journal of Negro 
Education, VIII (1939), 266 n. 
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acteristics of Negroes and development of 
the group in a previous habitat. 

With some reservations the story is the 
same with the historians. Woodson clings 
to the idea of an immutable “African 
background’ or folk soul; but, when it is of 
advantage to his counterknowledge (and 
this is frequent), he appeals to environment 
as an explanation of the shortcomings of Ne- 
groes.'® Du Bois’ Black Reconstruction en- 
visioned in the Marxist dialectic a principle 
whereby the racial interpretation of the 
events of that era might be supplanted by 
one that did less violence to the capabilities 
of Negroes. Negroes were not naturally 
timid; they fled to the Union armies; they 
initiated a general strike. The excesses of 
the Reconstruction were not confined to 
Negroes or to the South; they were nation- 
wide, world wide. They were a part of the 
Gilded Age, the noontide of capitalism and 
imperialism. The Negro was a pawn in the 
game of exploitation, not a people doomed 
innately to timidity, ignorance, and shift- 
lessness. Wesley’s monograph on The Re- 
construction of History contains much that is 
indicative of an environmentalist perspec- 
tive. The contention that history should 
not be “narrow,” “tribal,” or “nationalist” 
but a “concept for which world history is as 
important as the history of a nation or a 
group” obviously opposes the “race-soul’”’ 
point of view. Wesley desires a history that 
is ‘‘the study of the past as it is,”’ history- 
as-actuality, concrete, empirical phenom- 
ena, not the recasting of these phenomena 
in the form of some fantastic racial or na- 
tional prototype. Wesley says it is in keep- 
ing with fact to demand that history be 
reconstructed “so that Negroes shall be 
known on a higher level than jokes and min- 
strels,’”’ for from the earliest periods of 
American history Negroes have been as- 
sociated with all forward trends. The argu- 


*8 C. Woodson, The African Background Outlined 
—African Survivals (Washington, D.C.: Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1936), 
p. 478. 

79 Carter G. Woodson, The Negro in Our His- 
tory (New York: Association Publishers, 1941), p. 9. 
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ment counterattacks the conception of the 
Negro as innately humorous by appealing 
to external fact. He further contends that 
Negroes should be looked upon as Ameri- 
cans rather than as Negroes, an idea that 
supplants biological classification with cul- 
tural. In his Collapse of the Confederacy Wes- 
ley cites, among others, the importance of 
the decline of morale as a factor contribut- 
ing toward the defeat of the South. It must 
not be supposed that an innate desuetude of 
spirit determined this decline. Rather was 
it the deterrent effect of the oligarchic 
slave system itself. Hinton Helper and 
many of the apologists of the poor whites 
had nothing to fight for. Reddick’s ar- 
ticle, “A New Interpretation for Negro 
History,” contends that economics should 
be the basic frame of reference for con- 
struction of the history of the Negro in the 
United States. Thus the movement toward 
emancipation during the Revolution ought 
to be attributed to the decline of demand 
over against the supply of the colonial 
staples in a world market; the North-South 
conflict of opposed economic systems; the 
political parties to the economic interests 
represented by them, and the Negro as a 
pawn for consolidating Civil War gains; the 
post—Civil War history of the Negro to a 
“rather blatantly aggressive industrialism 
conditioned by the interplay of population 
movements, the resistances of public opinion 
and the unchannelized labor protests, plus 
the rise in southern life and politics of the 
yeoman white leadership with its appeals to 
tradition and sympathy.’”® The major con- 
tribution of Reddick is his criticism of the 
Negro historian and the uncovering of 
biases emanating from theology and the 
ideology of liberalism. Similarly some few 
Negro scholars—Abram Harris,” the econ- 


270. D. Reddick, “A New Interpretation for 
Negro History,” Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXII 
(1937). 


2* Abram Harris and Sterling D. Spero, The 
Black Worker (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931); Abram Harris, The Negro as Capitalist 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1936). 
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omist; Ralph Bunche,” the political sci- 
entist; and Frazier, the sociologist?}—have 
adopted the perspective that views the race 
problem as a class problem. Thus they tend 
to rise above the narrow ‘“‘defense’’ per- 
spective and, from the broader view afforded 
by the transracial position, are able to see 
the angle of vision accruing to much race 
scholarship. The term “class,’’ however, is 
conceived environmentally and not bio- 
logically. 
RANGE OF VALIDITY 


It is perhaps clear by now that there is a 
correlation between the practical interest 
in group status and the knowledge pro- 
pounded by Negro scholars. Analysis is 
used frequently because it breaks up such 
morphological conceptions as ‘‘race”’ and 
enables reclassification of data in terms of 
meanings more favorable to the Negro. 
This intellectual phenomenon has its par- 
allel in social action which aims to break up 
the status quo. Logical priority is conferred 
upon “exceptions” rather than the quan- 
titative majority, for the exceptional Negro 
is living evidence of the ability of the Negro 
to take his place in Western civilization. He 
is an example of what all Negroes might be- 
come. Environmentalism is preferable to 
geneticism, since the former ascribes the 
shortcomings of Negroes to a nonracial fac- 
tor and, simultaneously, implies demand for 
social reforms. It remains to discuss the 
epistemological significance of this cor- 
relation and its bearing upon the validity 
and truth of the knowledge. 

As related above, social forces habituate 
the scholar to an immediate, ‘defense’ 
reaction. Since this is his mental set, he 
fails to assume ideationally the attitude and 
mentality of the opposite group.*4 Thus he 
does not see the problem as the others see it, 

22 Ralph Bunche, A World View of Race (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Associates in Negro Folk Education, 
1930). 

43 E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the 
United States (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940). 

24 For the conception of “immediate” knowledge 
as narrow in contrast to the wider knowledge de- 


and their perspective is excluded from his 
purview. His “defense complex’’ frustrates 
his very aim (a firmer, more inclusive truth 
than that of his opponent), for the compre- 
hensiveness of experience and the range of 
validity of knowledge are directly related to 
breadth of perspective. If one knows a 
problem from only one angle of vision 
when there are many, one’s knowledge is 
obviously limited. The epistemological con- 
sequences of this for the knowledge of Ne- 
gro scholars are: (1) absence of the aware- 
ness and, consequently, of the analysis 
of certain aspects of the problems that 
arise when experience is extended to compre- 
hend the mentality of the opposite group; (2) 
an instantaneous and aggressive ‘drive’ to 
reject the opponent’s knowledge even before 
considering its implications as support for 
the position of his own group; (3) failure to 
evaluate his conclusions critically and syste- 
matically from the perspective of the op- 
ponent, a condition that renders him blind 
to the implications his own knowledge may 
have as support for the position of the op- 
ponent; and (4) preclusion from exper- 
ience of a great vista of relevant data which, 
if not obtained by conscious, systematic 
role-taking, may come into experience only 
through laborious, random thinking. The 
discussion immediately following illustrates 
this “particularity.” 

Cobb’s Physical Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Negro is a good example of a counter- 
knowledge which, because it is ideationally 
bound to its own role of group defense, fails 
to turn the knowledge of the opponent to 
its own advantage. It also shuts out of its 
experience the wide variety of data likewise 
accruing to the broader perspective. 

A major interest of Dr. Cobb is to show 
that race-crossing is not dysgenic. In reply 
to the contention of the Jamaica study that 
crosses between whites and blacks are fre- 
quently ‘“‘wuzzleheaded”’ or disharmonious 
combinations, he responds, inconsequenti- 


rived from the ‘‘delayed response’ see George H. 
Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, ed. Charles W. Mor- 
ris (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), 
pp. 98, 109, 177 (n. 254). 
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ally, that insufficient examples are given. 
He adds also that individuals with long 
arms and short legs suffer no functional dis- 
advantage. Such thinking may be styled 
“fortuitous refutation”’; it is catch-as-catch- 
can, void of a definite locus from which it 
may generate and anticipate systematically 
arranged objections to its own knowledge. 
Hence it seizes now upon this thought, now 
upon that, and very often misses the 
thought most vital to its argument. Had 
Cobb assumed ideationally the attitude of 
the scholars of the Jamaica group looking 
upon their own knowledge as well as at his 
criticism, instead of the particularized at- 
titude of defense by direct refutation, his 
thought would have been broader and of 
greater effect than a mere tit for tat. 


Since Cobb’s article is dominated by 
environmentalism as opposed to genetic 
determination, it is not surprising that con- 
sideration of the possibility of genetic fac- 
tors as determining the “wuzzleheadeness” 
of the brown does not enter his experience. 
Inclusion of that factor would have admit- 
ted of an explanation in terms of both 
heredity and environment and still along 
lines favorable to his social position. In a 
society in which race-crossing is frowned 
upon, sexual relations between the groups, 
for the most part, do not take place under 
eugenic conditions. The participants are 
frequently the sexually abnormal, the vene- 
really diseased, and in many instances blood 
relatives (e.g., mating of the sons of planters 
with their half-sisters by plantation con- 
cubines). This opens up the significant 
question of correlating the subnormal intel- 
ligence of black-white crosses with intelli- 
gence, health, and blood relationship of the 
parental stocks. It is to the merit of the 
biologist Lewis that, in discussing the com- 
parative reactions of Negroes and whites to 
diseases, he enters sympathetically into the 
evidence presented from both sides. He 
cites evidence that favors the Negro and 
that against. Where scientific basis is lack- 
ing, he merely states facts and suspends 
judgment. 

Ideational assumption of the attitude of 
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the opposite group would have brought 
within the experience of the educational 
psychologist such considerations as the 
following: Does not overstressing of en- 
vironment as determinative of human con- 
duct unduly minimize the creative power of 
mankind in general and of the Negro in par- 
ticular? Granted that the low scores of Ne- 
groes are indicative of poor support and prej- 
udice on the part of the whites, do they not 
also indicate the inability of the Negro to 
master adverse conditions? In fact, many 
examples show that the immediate environ- 
ment of the Negro is more directly his cre- 
ation than that of the white man. It is con- 
ceivable that other races under identical or 
even more severe conditions might attain a 
greater degree of internal organization and 
improvement than the Negro. Preoccupa- 
tion with the mentality of his own, as it op- 
poses the genetic explanations of the other, 
group delimits the data and range of pos- 
sible explanations. 

The historiographer who would recon- 
struct history so as to change the stereo- 
typed opinion the world has of the Negro 
might pause to consider whether the men- 
tality of the opposite group might not con- 
sider his task presumptuous. Stolberg’s 
article on “Minority Jingo” suggested this 
very thing.” Undeniably, the achievements 
of Negroes have not been given their place 
in world history; but to set up the social de- 
mands of a race (though ever so noble) as 
axioms according to which history is to be 
interpreted (Wesley) is to predetermine the 
historian to selection of certain events and 
suppression or distortion of others. Preoc- 
cupation with a racially pointed “recon- 
struction of history”’ blinds the historian to 
the fact that his extravagant praise of the 
trivial makes his knowledge as well as his 
group the easy target of the “debunker.” 
Interchange of his immediate, defense at- 
titude with that of the opposite mentality 
would afford acquaintance with and antici- 
pation of the reply of the “debunker,” with 
consequent repudiation of the knowledge 


25 Benjamin Stolberg, ‘Minority Jingo,” Nation, 
July, 1931, 1937. 
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that would make his a target, or inclusion of 
it with adequate protection. The historian 
would do better to “paint his gray in gray”’ 
rather than in a false gold easily tarnished 
by the heat of satire. 


In the work of Frazier, absence of thor- 
ough explanation of the numerous mulat- 
toes in the more advanced “‘zones’’ as well 
as their prominence as leaders in the lesser 
“zones” leaves openings for objections by 
the Nordicist. Is it possible that analysis 
has consciously or unconsciously halted 
here? Is it possible that analysis is func- 
tionally dependent upon group interest to 
the extent that it is a noetic instrument 
breaking up the data only to the point at 
which they may be conveniently recombined 
in a manner consistent with social objec- 
tives? The major argument of Dr. Fra- 
zier’s book is that the social organization or 
disorganization of the Negro group is not 
determined by genetic or racial factors. The 
obvious question posed by the opposite so- 
cial group to Dr. Frazier would be: Granted 
that there are varying “zones” of social 
disorganization within the Negro commu- 
nity, is it not true that those individuals 
most closely approximating the Nordic type 
are culturally superior? Is this not a cor- 
relation between racial characteristics and 
degree of social organization? Dr. Frazier 
states that in some cases the mulatto is vo- 
cationally preferable and that this gives him 
an advantage. But he also says that the in- 
habitants of the higher “zones” are more 
ambitious and energetic, just as are certain 
individuals in any community. The ques- 
tion hinges, then, upon relation of environ- 
ment to ambition, industry, etc., a problem 
scarcely touched upon. 


If it be assumed that group welfare has 
consciously or unconsciously motivated the 
biological hypotheses of Dr. Just (and the 
Nordophile would so assume, witness Speng- 
ler’s distinction between Faustian and 
Magian nature knowledge), then his mini- 
mizing of the strictly genetic factors of 
heredity might provoke the following ques- 
tion: Granted that the gene may lose in- 
dividuality with each cell division, still the 
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portion remaining may have the power of 
approximate regeneration—a phenomenon 
as feasible as regeneration of lost parts by 
the total organism. Cell division need not 
destroy the “individuality” or “genetic 
continuity” of genes and chromosomes. The 
sources of the morphological characters dis- 
tinguishing human races are genetic units, 
passed down holistically from generation to 
generation. 

The following question arises in connec- 
tion with Davis’ article on blood groups. Is 
it not possible to analyze the isoagglutina- 
tion blood reactions themselves and find 
criteria for racial difference? Perhaps the 
reaction for members of one race differ from 
another? Speed of clumping, stability, or 
other factors may constitute differentials. 
While such suggestions often border upon 
the absurd, their mention must be consid- 
ered relevant, since the mentality of the Nor- 
dophile, as most race-thinking, abounds in 
absurdity. 


In the far greater number of cases stud- 
ied the Negro scholar has risen above the 
narrow racist perspective such as was char- 
acteristic of the imaginative writers of the 
“‘Negro Renaissance.’ He no longer overtly 
postulates a separate group of race values 
according to which all things Negro are 
apotheosized. He attempts to follow scien- 
tific procedure and keeps before him the ideal 
of truth independent of perspective. But he 
is unaware of the determinative significance 
of social forces especially for the historio- 
cultural sciences, the sphere of knowledge in 
which discussion of the race problem, for the 
most part, falls. Born and confined to a 
milieu within which struggle against out- 
group and counterrace status has been 
waged for generations, his action and 
thought have become interwoven with “de- 
fense mechanisms.” The defense has be- 
come a “fixed response.” As a result, 
though his analyses propose to observe sci- 


26 For the race-centered thought of the “Negro 
Renaissance”? see Charles S. Johnson, “The Possi- 
bilities of a Separate Black Culture,” in Race Rela- 
tions; cf. also Alain Locke, “The Negro—New or 
Newer,” Opportunity, January, 1939. 
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entific method and fact, still they too read- 
ily oppose before they have understood, or 
they halt the analytical attack consciously or 
unconsciously at those points most conven- 
ient for recombination of the data in accord- 
ance with group interest. The ruling group 
cites the failures of the masses of Negroes; 
the scholar retaliates with the achieve- 
ments of the exceptions as indicative of the 
potentialities of these masses. The former 
again stresses inborn, racial inequalities; the 
latter replies with environmentalism. Both 
have failed to recognize that their knowl- 
edge is part of the knowledge of a “public,” 
that such knowledge is dialectical in nature, 
and that its range of validity is directly pro- 


portional to the breadth of its role-taking in 
an “interchange of attitudes.” Recognition 
of this will not only prove a logical tech- 
nique for systematic anticipation of objec- 
tions thereby promoting cogency of argu- 
ment; it will be an instrument for improve- 
ment of racial understanding. Sheer, 
empathetic assumption of the attitude and 
mentality of one race by the other is crea- 
tive overcoming of culturally rooted com- 
plexes and prejudices. “Talking past one 
another” will be reduced and bases estab- 
lished for community of meaning and actual 
living. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“SOCIAL DETERMINATION” IN THE WRITINGS OF NEGRO SCHOLARS 
TWO REJOINDERS 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


It would not be difficult to show that the re- 
search interests of many Negro scholars have 
been “socially determined.” For example, in 
his autobiography, Dusk of Dawn, Du Bois 
shows how, because of his racial identity, he was 
led first to study the Philadelphia Negro and 
later to inaugurate the Atlanta University 
studies of Negro life. In the graduate schools of 
the country the Negro is often expected and 
encouraged to devote his time to the study 
of the Negro. However, Mr. Fontaine is not 
concerned with these more or less obvious 
phases of “social determination” but rather 
with the more subtle aspects of the intellec- 
tual outlook of Negro scholars and the con- 
ceptual tools which they employ. Armed with 
the concepts of the sociology of knowledge he 
undertakes to show that the “mental set” of 
the Negro scholar is determined by “such psy- 
chosocial factors as resentment, aggression, 
rage, and the desire for equality.” 

In order to prove his thesis, the author does 
not utilize social-psychological data such as 
could be found in the printed works of Du Bois 
or might have been secured from the other 
scholars whose works he examined. Perhaps, he 
failed to use such empirical data because, as he 
asserts, the Negro scholar may be unconscious 
of the “social determination” of his scientific 
conceptions. If Mr. Fontaine is correct, I am 


sure that this was true of the late Dr. Ernest 
Just, who would have been surprised to learn 
that his work in cytology, some of which was 
done in collaboration with Professor Lillie, was 
due to an unconscious attempt to locate the 
hereditary forces in the ectoplasm because it 
was Closest to the influence of the environment! 
Dispensing with psychosocial data, the author 
attempts to establish his thesis by showing 
“the functional dependence between the so- 
cial situation confronting the Negro group and 
much of the knowledge cultivated by its schol- 
ars.” This is shown, according to the author, by 
the “categorical apparatus” employed; “the se- 
lection of certain data as logically prior”; ‘“‘the 
selection of theories obviously supporting group 
interests” ; and the narrow scope of observation. 
No one can deny that Mr. Fontaine has ex- 
hibited considerable ingenuity in showing that 
the works of certain Negro scholars possess 
these characteristics. But the ingenuity which 
he exhibits is on a purely verbal level, for his 
analyses fail to meet the requirements of even a 
formal analysis of the works which he considers. 
The mechanical manner in which he utilizes the 
concepts of the sociology of knowledge makes 
his analysis appear at times as a logomachy. In 
fact, he may object to my using the word “anal- 
ysis” to describe his treatment of the works of 
Negro scholars, since the use of analysis by Ne- 
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gro scholars is one of the evidences of the ‘‘so- 
cial determination” of their thinking. How- 
ever, since Mr. Fontaine (I presume) is a Ne- 
gro, he, too, is subject to “social determina- 
tion.” 

It is unnecessary to show the futility of the 
author’s speculations concerning why Just be- 
came interested in cytology. Probably if he had 
known of the work of the late Dr. Imes in phys- 
ics, he could have worked out some ingenious 
reason to explain the interest of the former in 
the infra-red rays. I shall limit myself here to 
some remarks on what the author has said con- 
cerning the work of Negroes in the field of the 
social sciences and psychology. It is not diffi- 
cult to explain the scientific outlook of the Ne- 
gro scholar and the conceptual tools which he 
utilizes. If, as the author states, the Negro 
scholar has arrived, he has only become a com- 
petent thinker and craftsman. The techniques 
and conceptual tools which he uses have been 
acquired during the course of his education. 
Doubtless, he has made some worth-while con- 
tributions in the various fields, but so far he has 
not broadened our own intellectual vistas or 
forged new conceptual tools. That the majority 
of Negro psychologists and social scientists are 
environmentalists simply means that they have 
taken over the viewpoint prevailing today. I 
say “the majority of Negro psychologists and 
social scientists” because there are some who 
believe in biological determinism. However, it 
seems that the author is not concerned with 
material which he cannot use to prove his 
thesis. 

Since the author has singled out my two 
books on the Negro family for study, it will not 
be considered out of place for me to make some 
comments concerning these works. My interest 
in the study of the Negro family began while I 
was the director of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work. Through the reading of the works of 
Burgess and Mowrer, I developed the idea that 
a more fundamental knowledge of the processes 
of disorganization and reorganization of Negro 
family life than was in existence at that time 
should be made available for social workers. 
Subsequently, when I entered the University of 
Chicago, I was very much impressed by the 
ecological approach to the study of social phe- 
nomena. One day in “The Temple,” as the old 
social research laboratory was called, I sepa- 
rated the data on Negro homeownership from 
similar data for whites according to zones of 
urban expansion in order to find out if the rates 


for Negroes showed a gradient as did the fig- 
ures for the total population. Thus I discovered 
the zones in the Negro community which be- 
came a frame of reference for my other data on 
the family. Somewhere in my unconscious I 
may have been trying to break up a “morpho- 
logical category,” but, as far as my conscious 
self was concerned, I was engaged in what Lin 
Yutang has called “playful curiosity.” More- 
over, instead of building a defense for the dis- 
organization of Negro family life, I accepted it 
as a fact and documented it, with the result that 
I was attacked as a “‘prejudiced Texas cracker.” 
In my later work, The Negro Family in the 
United States, I attempted only to show how the 
Negro family had developed in the environment 
of the United States. I was criticized by Ne- 
groes because I did not represent Negro women 
as martyrs in their relations with southern 
white men, and I was criticized by some whites 
for being “too damned objective.” But Mr. 
Fontaine wants to know why I did not study 
the influence of genetic or biological factors on 
the organization and disorganization of Negro 
family life. The answer is simple. I did study 
the racial or biological factor, color, where it 
was relevant in a sociological and cultural analy- 
sis. Then there was the prosaic fact that I found 
mulatto and pure black families that were 
well organized and mulatto and pure black 
families that were completely disorganized. 
Therefore, my “playful curiosity” was stopped 
when I began to speculate on the role of white 
and black genes in family organization. 

This negative criticism of the article by Mr. 
Fontaine does not mean that the contributions of 
Negro scholars could not be studied profitably 
from the standpoint of the sociology of knowl- 
edge. Such a study would require, first, a more 
fundamental knowledge of the “‘social position” 
of the various Negro scholars than the author 
of this article possesses. To assume that the 
“social position”’ of all Negro scholars is identi- 
cal indicates a lack of an understanding of the 
viewpoint of the sociology of knowledge. A 
study of this type would require a better under- 
standing of the works of Negro scholars than the 
author has exhibited. It is misleading to lump 
together, as the author has done, objective 
studies which simply reveal variations in the 
intellectual and cultural development of Ne- 
groes and those which are obviously defensive 
and chauvinistic and emphasize achievements 
that have no meaning except within the black 
ghetto. For example, to say that both Profes- 
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sor Bond and Dr. Woodson emphasize the 
achievements of the Negro is a complete mis- 
representation and confusion of the viewpoints 
of these two scholars. Finally, such a study 
would explain a writer like William H. Thomas, 
a mulatto, who did not analyze the “morpho- 
logical category,”’ Negro race, but found in it an 
adequate explanation of the immorality and the 
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degradation of the Negro. Such a study may 
even explain the mixed-blood’s “‘wuzzleheaded- 
ness,” a term which was not clear to me when I 
read the work by Staggerda and Davenport but 
which now is beginning to have a meaningful 
content. 


HowarpD UNIVERSITY 


E. B. REUTER 


Mr. Fontaine has advanced the thesis that 
the work of the Negro scholars is functionally 
dependent upon the social status of the Negro 
in the American culture; in consequence, the 
body of research tends to be a defense of the 
racial group rather than a disinterested search 
for truth. To this position, one gives at least a 
qualified assent; it is exceptional rather than 
usual for students of social reality to rise to a 
truly objective level of analysis. But the prop- 
osition assimilates the Negro scholar to, 
rather than differentiates him from, the current 
level of scholarly procedure. 

In demonstration of his position, the author 
asserts that the socially determined bias of the 
Negro scholar is revealed in his selection of data, 
his choice of theories, his manipulation of con- 
cepts, and in his restricted orbit of observation; 
he surveys the studies by Negro scholars to 
show their biases and to show how these limit 
the validity of scholarly pronouncements. 

It would seem that the author’s survey illus- 


trates his thesis but does not prove it. At most 
it shows a correspondence between social status 
and the theoretical position occupied. This 
does not demonstrate a functional dependence. 
It may very well be that the Negro scholar oc- 
cupies the position that he does because the 
weight of evidence makes any other position 
untenable. The great majority of white schol- 
ars occupy substantially the same position. Pre- 
sumably, they reach conclusions inimical to 
their racial status by an objective examination 
of the evidence. In the absence of conclusive 
evidence, we may not assume that white schol- 
ars reach a position on the basis of evidence and 
that Negro scholars reach the same position be- 
cause of their social bias. This is not to deny 
that there are many Negro students who are 
unable to recognize and discount their biases, 
but the Negro group has no monopoly on un- 
disciplined and incompetent scholars. 
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MARITAL SEPARATIONS 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 


About one in twenty families in the United States in 1940 is broken temporarily or permanently by the 
separation of husband and wife other than through divorce or death. The characteristics of the separated 
and the divorced are somewhat alike as to absence of children, occupation, employment of wives, nativity, 
and urban residence. Separations are more numerous among non-whites, in cities, among childless couples, 
and in service occupations and are higher than average among the low-income groups of the laboring class. 


The United States Bureau of the Census 
published, in 1935, figures on the number of 
families in 1930 in which either the husband 
or the wife was found not living at the family 
residence and in which there was neither 
death nor divorce. These data were re- 
corded by the Census coders as families 
with “spouse absent,’”’ as contrasted with 
families in which both husband and wife 
were present, families in which one mate 
was divorced, and families in which the 
mate is widowed. Not much attention 
seems to have been given by sociologists to 
this information. For 1940 the Bureau of 
the Census has published similar informa- 
tion, but with many cross-classifications 
with other characteristics. It is therefore 
possible to analyze these important data of 
1940 further. 


THE CONCEPT OF SEPARATION 


I shall call those cases where the husband 
or wife is not living at the family domicile 
and is neither divorced nor widowed as 
“separated.” They are separated, since 
they are not living together. 

In the past the term “separation”? when 
applied to marriage has meant departure 
from bed and board by one mate with the 
intention of being divorced or of remaining 
separated. This concept is certainly appli- 
cable now to one type of separation of hus- 
band and wife. It was especially suitable in 
an agricultural society where there was 
little individual travel or migration, where 
most of the jobs were on farms, where a 
woman could scarcely get a job and had to 
be supported by a husband or a relative, 


where husbands and wives were more or less 
essential to the running of a farm, and when 
there were few cities with hotels, restau- 
rants, processed foods, laundries, hospitals, 
clothing stores, and places to work outside 
the home. In sucha society, if husbands and 
wives did not live together, a long-continued 
separation was implied. The Census term 
“spouse absent’ in those days would have 
meant probably such a permanent parting 
of husband and wife. 

No doubt in a large number of cases today 
the meaning of separation is that described 
above. What proportion of cases where 
the spouse was absent is this type of sepa- 
ration the enumerator did not ascertain. 
But we know there are other types of sepa- 
ration. There are cases (a) where the 
spouse is an inmate of an institution, such 
as a prison or a hospital for mental dis- 
orders, (6) where the husband is in the 
armed forces, (c) where a sailor is away 
for a long time at sea, (d) where the spouse 
is living in another nation, and (e) where 
the husband or wife is working in another 
locality with the idea of returning some- 
time. All these types of separations are 
included in the Census term ‘“‘spouse ab- 
sent.’”’ What proportion of all cases these 
represent is not known. The matter will be 
considered in a later paragraph. Indeed, 
the purpose, in part, of this paper is to 
inquire into the question of whether the 
class “spouse absent” has the characteris- 
tics of the class “separated,” implied by the 
earlier use of the term. 


In any case, it should be noted that the 
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term “spouse absent,” or “separation,”’ as 
I shall call it, truly implies a broken home, 
irrespective of whether or not a permanent 
separation was intended at the time it 
occurred. It is a broken home and may be 
even more socially significant than a home 
broken by divorce or by widowhood. Such 
a broken home is socially significant, since 
a mate is deprived of the association with 
the other partner and their happiness, 
health, and well-being are affected accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, where there are chil- 
dren, they do not have the advantage of the 
daily expression of love and counsel of a 
mother or father. A divorced or widowed 
spouse may remarry, which is not the case 
with the separated couples. A home broken 
because of a “spouse absent”’ is a significant 
social concept, whatever may be the reason 
for the absence. 


EVIDENCE ON THE CONCEPT OF SEPARATIONS 


There were in the United States in 1940 
between 1.5 and 1.6 million husbands with 
wives absent and approximately the same 
number of wives with husbands away. We 
may say, therefore, that there were 1.5—1.6 
million separated couples. The number of 
separated couples is 5.4 per cent of the 
number of married couples living together. 
Expressed in another way, there is 1 sepa- 
rated couple for every 18 or 19 married 
couples living together. This fact, of great 
significance for the sociology of marriage 
and the family, is new and was not known 
a decade ago. 

Of these broken homes, 0.3 million were 
broken because one mate was in a prison or 
insane hospital. , 

With regard to that class of separations 
in which one spouse was living in a foreign 
country, such as the case of an immigrant 
who left a mate behind, it is known that 
there were 225 thousand immigrants whose 
spouses were absent. Probably nearly all 
of these were absent for the same reasons 
that the spouses of nonimmigrants were ab- 
sent. If 10 per cent were still in the country 
of origin, there would be 23 thousand. 

As to the wives whose husbands were in 
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the armed forces, it may be observed that 
the Census was taken in April, 1940, six 
months before the passage of the Selective 
Service Act and a year and a half before we 
entered the war. At that time the Census 
records only 14 thousand married soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and coast guards with 
wives absent. Of sailors and deck hands, 
the Census lists 3 thousand married with 
wives absent. Only 20 per cent of these 
sailors were married, and only one-third of 
those married were reported as living away 
from their wives. 


Thus there were probably around 1.2 
million homes broken for causes other than 
crime, insanity, seafaring, war, and immi- 
gration. These were homes broken, in the 
main, temporarily, because a spouse was 
working in another locality or because it 
was a lasting “separation,’’ preceding a 
divorce, annulment, or a permanent dwell- 
ing apart. We have no statistical estimates 
of the number broken temporarily because 
a spouse was working in another locality, 
but the analysis which follows will present 
evidence to indicate that it was a small 
proportion. 

Before presenting this analysis, we may 
make an observation on the concept of a 
home broken temporarily because of em- 
ployment of a mate elsewhere. One situa- 
tion is that, say, of a husband from Ken- 
tucky working in Detroit who expects to 
bring his wife to him or to return to her in 
the course of time. There are at all times 
probably a substantial number of such 
cases. However, the husband does not al- 
ways return, nor does he invariably have his 
wife join him. There is some unintentional 
drifting apart, especially on the part of 
individuals with low incomes who cannot 
travel much and who are not accustomed 
to writing letters. In other words, perma- 
nent separations in modern urban society 
may begin without any intention of perma- 
nency. It is therefore more difficult in 
modern times to draw the line between a 
separation which is permanent and one 
which is not than it was in an agricultural 
era. 
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THE NUMBER OF BROKEN MARRIED COUPLES 


With the foregoing idea of a broken 
marriage the statistics of the number of 
broken couples may be presented. In 1940, 
for every 100 married men in the United 
States living with their wives, there were 15 
husbands or men who had been married 
whose wives were away because of separa- 
tion, divorce, or death. Among women there 
are 28 wives and former wives living without 
husbands for every roo married women 
living with their husbands. The greater 
number of women without husbands is due 
in the main to the number of widowed 
women. There are over twice (2.66 times) 
as many widowed women as widowed men. 
The death rate is higher for men, but, as has 
been shown elsewhere, widowed men tend 
to marry younger single women. 

If the widowed are omitted from the 
calculations, on the assumption that death 
is inevitable while separation and divorce 
are not, it is found that, for every 100 
married men living with their wives, there 
are 7 or 8 (75 per 1,000) separated and 
divorced men, or about 1 to 13. Among 
women there is a slightly higher ratio, 1 to 
12; or for every 100 wives living with their 
husbands there are 8 or g (84 per 1,000) 
divorced or separated women. There are 
about a third more divorced women than 
there are men, owing to the fact that 
divorced women are less likely to remarry. 
In 1940, then, there was one divorced or 
separated man to every 12 or 13 married 
men; and the same ratio held for women. 
Thus there was approximately 1 divorced 
or separated person to every 6 married 
couples. 

BROKEN FAMILIES 

We have been discussing broken married 
couples. A married couple with or without 
children is not exactly the same always as a 
family group, as the Kureau of the Census 
uses the term ‘“‘famiiy.”’ For instance, a 
“family” group in the Census terminology 
may mean two married couples living to- 
gether, where the husband of one of the 
couples is a family head. There were, for 
instance, 28.6 million married couples 
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living together in 1940 in the United States, 
but only 26.7 million unbroken ‘‘families.” 
There were thus 1.9 million more married 
couples than families, who were presumably 
living with other family groups or in lodg- 
ing houses, hotels, and institutions. So, 
also, there are families in the Census clas- 
sification with a widow as family head. But 
there are also widows living in other 
families but not as head. 

As to the separated “families,” there 
were in 1940 in the United States more than 
1.5 million separated men, but only 0.45 mil- 
lion separated men who were heads of 
“families.” Similarly, there were 0.79 mil- 
lion separated women who were heads of 
“families.” There were then 1.24 million 
broken “families,” which was 1 ‘‘family” 
broken by separation to every 23 unbroken 
families. The number of broken families 
with a separated mate as head is 2.1 times 
as large as the number of broken families 
with a divorced person as head. There 
were, then, slightly fewer “families” bro- 
ken by separation, 1 in 23, than there were 
broken married couples, 1 in 18 or Ig. 
These figures give us information never 
known before about the extent of homes 
broken by separation. 


SEPARATED COUPLES BY AGE 


The meaning of marriage and family is 
different for different ages of married per- 
sons. Oddly, it is the very young married 
persons who are most often separated. 
Of young men, fifteen to nineteen years of 
age, for 100 married and living with their 
wives there are 27 living away from their 
wives. Of those twenty to twenty-four years 
old, the number is 7. The lowest number at 
any age group is 4.6 at thirty to thirty-four 
years. The number rises slowly and stays 
around 5 up until sixty-five years of age. 
At eighty to eighty-four years, the number 
separated per too is 8, and it is 12 beyond 
eighty-five years. 

Among women the curve is high in the 
early years of married life and in old age, 
and hence like that of the men, but not so 
high in youth as for males and higher than 
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for men in old age. Why there is not quite 
so much separation for young married 
women fifteen to nineteen years old (9 per 
10oo married couples) as for men may be 
explained by the fact that girls marry 
older men, who should be able to meet the 
economic needs of a family better than 
boys who marry in the teens. 

It is also possible that there is some mis- 
mating in these years which is responsible 
for the spouses’ living apart, although the 
percentage of divorced persons from fifteen 
to nineteen and from twenty to twenty-four 
years of age is not particularly large. In the 
very old age groups the separations would 
seem to be for economic or health reasons 
rather than because of sexual difficulties or 
personality differences. 

It is also possible that the explanation of 
the large number of separated older couples 
lies in the accumulation of their numbers as 
the years go by. Those who separate and 
do not become divorced remain separated, 
and new separations may be added faster 
than the deaths and divorces. 

The curve of separated persons by ages in 
percentages is a long, low concave curve with 
high rates at the end for youth and at the 
end for age. The curve for divorced persons 
is a long, low convex curve; there are few 
divorced persons per 100 married couples 
living together among the young or among 
the very old. The age of minimum separated 
persons is from thirty to thirty-five years of 
age. The age of maximum divorced persons 
is thirty-five to thirty-nine for women and 
fifty to fifty-four for men, though the 
periods when the greatest number of 
divorces occur would be earlier. 


CHILDREN AND SEPARATION 


It is known that divorces are much more 
frequent among couples without children 
than in homes with children. We should 
expect the same in the case of separation, 
unless separations were merely temporary 
absences of a mate away on business or for 
some other reason. Some light on this 
question is found in the Census data on 
size of “families” classified as broken and 
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unbroken. Of the unbroken “families” with 
head and mate living together, 26.7 million 
in number, 41 per cent had no children 
under eighteen years old, whereas 59 per 
cent of the broken “families” with a sepa- 
rated mate as head had no children under 
eighteen years of age. Thus the broken 
“families” have fewer children than the un- 
broken. The percentage of broken homes, 
59, without children in which a separated 
person is head is similar to the 67 per cent of 
broken families with a divorced person as 
head having no children under eighteen 
years of age. Separation or “spouse ab- 
sent” is thus like divorce in occurring where 
there are few children. 

We have shown the percentage of 
“families” broken by separation who had no 
children. We want now to inquire into the 
“married couples” broken by separation 
with reference to children. There were 
1.2 million of these broken ‘‘families,” 
representing also about 1.2 million broken 
“married couples,” which, however, are 
not all the broken married couples. There 
were upward of 1.5 million broken married 
couples, of whom, then about o.3 million 
were not living as heads of families. Did 
these o.3 million have children under eight- 
een? We do not know, though we know that 
they do appear in the Census as heads of 
families. If they had no children, then of 
all these 1.5 million broken married couples 
33 per cent had children. If they had the 
same number of children per family as the 
“families” broken by separation, then 41 
per cent had children. It seems probable 
that from 33 to 41 per cent of separated 
couples had children, though there could 
have been a larger percentage. There were 
probably fewer children per broken married 
couple than per broken “family” with a 
separated mate as head. 


RACE 


The non-white population, largely Negro, 
have a much higher ratio of separations 
than do the white. Indeed, the rates of 
separated to married couples among the 
non-white is about three times as high as 
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among the whites. For every 100 husbands 
living with their wives among the non- 
whites, there are 14 (13.6) separated men, 
whereas among the whites the number is 
5 (4.6). Among non-white women, for 
every 100 married couples there are 17 
(16.7) separated wives, a_ substantially 
higher number than among the men. Two 
possible explanations are that there may be 
some mixed marriages and also there may 
be better reporting among the women than 
among men. 

The non-whites represent a lower eco- 
nomic class and hence a class with not so 
much money for purchasing divorces as the 
whites. Yet the ratio of divorced to married 
is very nearly as large among the non-whites 
as among the whites. Hence the price of 
divorce in relation to income hardly ex- 
plains the large number of separated 
among the non-whites. The non-whites 
may migrate a good deal as common 
labor, and, not being adept with pencil and 
paper, separated couples may not keep in 
touch by writing and thus drift apart. 
Then, too, there may be different sex 
habits among the non-whites, owing to 
factors other than income and migration. 


The foreign-born in the United States, 
on the other hand, have fewer separa- 
tions than do the native whites of native 
parentage. For the age group thirty to 
thirty-four years old living in cities, the 
ratio of husbands with wives absent to 100 
couples among the foreign-born married 
men is 16 per cent smaller than among the 
native whites of native parentage of com- 
parable age and residence, while among 
women the ratio is 28 per cent less. This 
difference between the sexes is due in part to 
the fact that there are fewer foreign-born 
wives with husbands absent than there are 
foreign-born husbands with wives not pres- 
ent, while the reverse is true among the 
native whites of native parentage. Some 
foreign-born have spouses in the old country. 
Very probably more foreign-born men 
marry native-born wives than there are 
foreign-born women married to native-born 


husbands. 


The fact that immigrants to this country 
have fewer separations than do natives may 
be due to the stronger family system in 
foreign lands, and it may be due to religion. 
This religious influence probably finds 
expression in the scarcity of divorce among 
the foreign-born, which is only about 
one-half that found among the natives of 
native parentage of comparable ages with 
urban residences, as measured by the 
aforementioned ratios. But these religions 
do not actually forbid separations as they 
do divorces, although they may oppose 
separations; and what little correlation 
there is between divorce and separation, as 
will be shown later, is negative. But, while 
the divorces are 50 per cent less, the sep- 
arations among the foreign-born are from 
15 to 30 per cent less than among the natives 
of native parents. 


URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE 


On the farms there is less separation than 
in the cities, as would be expected. For 
every 100 married native white couples on 
farms there are 3 (2.7) husbands with wives 
not present, while in urban communities 
there are nearly twice that many, 5 (4.9). 
Urban residences are those over 2,500, and 
hence include many towns. In a very large 
city, New York, there are 6 (6.2) native 
white men with wives absent for every 100 
married couples. 

There appears to be a tendency for sep- 
arated wives to migrate from the farms to 
the city (more than separated husbands). 
On farms there are only 2 native white wom- 
en with husbands absent per too couples, 
while in a large city, New York, there are 
three times as many, 6.4. For men there are 
only twice as many. 

The pattern of separated persons accord- 
ing to residence on farms and in cities is 
much the same as the pattern of divorced 
persons. There are fewer divorced persons 
in the country and fewer separated persons. 
Also the ratio of divorced heads of families 
to separated heads of families on farms 
(1 to 2.8) is similar to that in cities (1 to 1.8). 
So, too, the correlation between the sepa- 
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rated by states on farms and in cities is 
about the same as the correlation between 
divorced. There is, therefore, a similarity 
between divorced and separated. On farms 
1 wife out of 34 married native white wom- 
en is either divorced or separated, while 
in a large city, as, for example, New York 
City, there is 1 out of 13. 

There is not a great deal of difference in 
separations in the different regions of the 
United States when factors are held con- 
stant such as age, nativity, and urban- 
rural residence, except that the separated 
persons are greater in percentages in the 
West than in the North or the South. 


MIGRATION AND SEPARATION 


Probably some separations occur be- 
cause a husband or a wife moves away to 
another locality for work or to get far away. 
On this theory we should expect the grow- 
ing communities to have somewhat more 
separated persons than those increasing less 
rapidly, though, if only one separated per- 
son moved, this would not be the case. The 
states that have grown most rapidly do 
have more separated persons. The correla- 
tions are of the order of +.5, about the same 
for both men and women. On the other 
hand, with cities over 100,000 inhabitants 
the association is slight, being of the 
order of +.2. It is not clear why these 
cities over 100,000 should show less associa- 
tion than do states. There are, however, 
more divorced white women in these cities 
that have grown most rapidly, the correla- 
tion being +.4, The correlation for white 
divorced men is +.3. Again it is not known 
why growing cities should attract more 
divorced women than divorced men, or 
why these cities should attract divorced 
persons more than separated persons. 


DIVORCE LAWS AND SEPARATIONS 


A question that readily arises is: Are 
there more or fewer separations in states in 
which divorced persons are few than where 
they are numerous? One theory is that 
stopping divorces increases the number of 
separations. On this theory, South Caroli- 
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na, which permits no divorces, should have 
a large number of separated persons, but 
the ratio of separated men to married men 
in South Carolina is about the same as that 
for the United States. New York State, 
which has strict divorce laws, has more than 
the average number of separated men, but 
so do the Pacific Coast states with easy 
divorce laws. Another theory is that the 
conditions that encourage divorces also 
encourage separations. Perhaps these forces 
counteract each other. In any case, the 
correlation between divorced men and 
separated men is o for the 47 states, 
Nevada omitted. Likewise, there is no 
correlation by cities. However, when the 
rate of growth is held constant, there is a 
correlation of —.5 for the states but none 
for cities, since the growth of cities is not 
related to the number separated. There 
does not seem to be much, if any, correlation 
between the number separated and the num- 
bers divorced on the basis of cities or states. 


EMPLOYMENT AND SEPARATION 


When a farm wife in the agricultural era 
separated from her husband, she was 
supposed to have returned to her family, 
as there were few opportunities of making 
a living. In an industrial age, this situation 
is changed, and we should expect a large 
percentage of separated women to be em- 
ployed or seeking work, unless the absence 
of the husband was temporary. This is the 
case. Forty-eight per cent of married 
women with spouses absent were employed 
regularly or on relief work or were seeking 
employment. There is no such high per- 
centage among unseparated wives, among 
whom only 13 per cent are employed or 
seeking employment. Of the remaining 
52 per cent of separated wives not employed 
or seeking employment perhaps some have 
gone back to live with relatives, some have 
children supporting them, while others are 
supported by their absent husbands. The 
separated give evidence of economic dis- 
tress almost to the same extent as do the 
divorced and widowed, though the latter 
group are older. This is shown by the 
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number of those seeking work and em- 
ployed on relief in 1940 per 100 regu- 
larly employed. For the separated there 
are 22 per 1oo and for the widowed and 
divorced, 24. The economic difficulties of 
the separated women is indicated by the 
fact that about one-half (52 per cent) of 
married women seeking work are away from 
their husbands, while only 15 per cent of 
married women at work are away from 
their husbands. 

There is other evidence of the relation 
of jobs to separations. Those cities that 
have the largest number of unseparated 
married women employed also have the 
largest number of married women sepa- 
rated from their husbands. The correlation 
is +.58. We cannot tell from this correla- 
tion whether the jobs encourage women to 
separate or whether after separation they 
go to cities to seek work where other 
women have found it. But we do note that, 
of the married women at work, 15 per cent 
were away from their husbands, while 34 
per cent of the married women seeking 
work were away from their husbands. This 
may indicate that they left home for other 
reasons than having jobs in other localities 
or that they were left by their husbands 
and then began seeking employment. That 
there is a relationship between employment 
of married women and separation is also 
shown by the fact that of married women 
not at work only 4 per cent are separated, 
while of the married women at work 15 per 
cent are separated. Also those cities that 
have the greatest percentage of separated 
women working also have the greatest per- 
centage of separated wives, with a correla- 
tion for 91 cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
of +.5. Thus employment of married wom- 
en, of separated women, and separations 
tend to be found in the same cities. 

There are still other economic aspects of 
the separated shown in the data of the 
Census. It is recalled that a large number 
of young married persons live in the same 
household with the father of the husband 
or wife. In such cases these young married 
people are much more often separated than 


is the case of the older couple. Thus among 
the 27 million families with a husband as 
head, there were 1.6 million married couples 
living in the same household and 0.36 million 
married persons with a spouse absent. 
These married persons living with the head 
were all related to him, presumably most 
of them his sons and daughters. Of these 
second families in the household, 18 per cent 
were separated, as compared with 1.8 per 
cent of the first families with a male as 
head. There were a few families in this two- 
or-more-family group of homes where the 
young couple were from fourteen to seven- 
teen years old. Fifty-seven per cent of 
these were separated. 


OCCUPATIONS AND SEPARATIONS 


In the publications of the Census of 1940 
there are data showing the number of sepa- 
rated married couples by the occupation of 
the spouse. These data are interesting in 
themselves. They show, for instance, that 
there is a large amount of separation in 
families where the husband’s occupation is 
that of canvasser or solicitor, but that there 
is a low rate among mail carriers. Similarly, 
the percentage is high among farm laborers 
but low among farmers. We can only 
speculate as to the reasons for these and 
other differences. 


Perhaps of some social significance is the 
fairly high rate of separations among 
laborers. Of the married male laborers (not 
divorced or widowed) in the labor force, 6 
per cent are separated, as compared with 
2.4 per cent with proprietors, managers, 
and officials. Farmers and farm managers 
have a very low rate of 1.4 per cent, while, 


among married couples with the male head. 


in domestic service, the percentage sepa- 
rated is 16. High rates are found among 
actors, musicians, dancers, and showmen, 
proprietors of eating places, canvassers, 
peddlers, structural metalworkers, laundry 
operatives, operatives in tobacco manu- 
facture, soldiers, sailors, boarding-house 
keepers, janitors, cooks, housekeepers, ser- 
vants and waiters, fishermen, longshoremen, 


| 
| 
| 
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and lumbermen. Low rates exist among 
clergymen; professors; dentist; lawyers; 
farmers; managers and officials in finance, 
insurance, real estate, manufacturing and 
transportation; power-station operators; 
foremen; operatives of machinery and paper 
products and printing. 


In looking over this list of occupations 
with high and low separation rates, there 
are a number of occupations for which, it 
was recalled, the Bureau of the Census 
worked out divorce rates in 1909 for the 
period from 1887 to 1906. Comparing the 
Census list of r90g9 for divorces with the 
Census list of 1940 for separations, it was 
found that there were 35 occupations 
which were probably fairly equivalent 
classifications in both periods, as, for in- 
stance, physicians and surgeons. There was 
some similarity in the ranking of the two 
lists. Thus actors are high in divorce rate 
and in separation rate, and clergymen are 
low in both. There are, however, excep- 
tions; farm laborers are low in divorce 
rate but high in separation rate. The two 
series are 40 years apart, and the relation- 
ship is not linear, yet the correlation is 
.3. Again, the characteristics of the sepa- 
rated, that is, those families with a “‘spouse 
absent,”’ is somewhat like those of the di- 
vorced. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the Census of 1940 there are new 
and important data on the number of sepa- 
rations of husband and wife, which show 
that there is 1 such broken home to ap- 
proximately 20 unbroken. These homes are 
thought to be broken for the following 
reasons: imprisonment, hospitalization, 
preparation for war, sailing the seas, resi- 
dence in a foreign land, temporary employ- 
ment elsewhere, and a permanent separa- 
tion. There appear to be about 1.2 million 
homes broken because of temporary em- 
ployment elsewhere and because of perma- 
nent separation, or about 1 in 25. The 
characteristics of the separated couples in 
regard to the employment of wives, the 
scarcity of children, the nativity of the 
couples, urban-rural residence, and occu- 
pations are somewhat like the character- 
istics of divorced couples. Thus it may be 
inferred that a large proportion of the sepa- 
rated are permanent separations or at least 
have some characteristics of the perma- 
nently separated. Separations are more 
numerous among non-whites, in cities, in 
the young and old age groups, in rapidly 
growing areas, among childless couples, in 
the service occupations, and higher than 
average among the low-income groups of 
the laboring class. 
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PREDICTING ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE FROM 
ADJUSTMENT IN ENGAGEMENT 


ERNEST W. BURGESS AND PAUL WALLIN 


ABSTRACT 

Previous studies have demonstrated the possibility of predicting success or failure in marriage from back- 
ground and personality factors. The present study reports an attempt to predict marital adjustment from 
adjustment of the couple during engagement. An engagement adjustment scale was devised, similar to the 
standard marriage adjustment scale and validated by securing statistically significant differences in mean 
adjustment scores between broken and nonbroken engagements for men of 146.4 and 153.1 and for women of 
144.2 and 153.2, respectively. The reliability of the scale is indicated by a correlation of responses from a 
retest seven months later of .75 + .o5 for the men and .71 + .06 for the women. The correlation between 
the engagement adjustment scores of the members of the 505 couples was .53 + .03. The feasibility of pre- 
dicting marital adjustment from engagement adjustment was shown by a correlation of .43 + .o4 for the 
men and .41 + .o4 for the women between the engagement adjustment scores and marital adjustment 
scores secured three years after marriage. Improvement of the engagement adjustment score should in- 
crease its value as a predictive instrument. Combining the engagement adjustment score with the back- 
ground score and the personality score should improve the efficiency of predicting before marriage the mari- 


tal adjustment of engaged couples. 


Several studies’ have been made to deter- 
mine the factors associated with marital ad- 
justment, or success.? The two most com- 
prehensive and systematic were by Burgess 
and Cottrell’ and by Terman and his asso- 
ciates.4 These two investigations, based, 
respectively, on Illinois and California 
samples of married couples, were explicitly 
concerned with testing the feasibility of 
predicting success or failure in marriage. 
Both evolved scales for measuring the mari- 
tal success of their subjects and found an 
association between these measures and a 
large number of social and psychological 
variables.’ Weights roughly commensurate 
with the extent of the association were 


* See E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York, 
1939), pp. 350-61, for a review of these studies. 

The terms “marital adjustment,” “happiness,” 
“satisfaction,” and “success” are used interchange- 
ably in this article for convenience of discussion. 

3 Op. cit.; see also E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cot- 
trell, “The Prediction of Adjustment in Marriage,” 
American Sociological Review, I (1936), 737-51. 

4L. M. Terman et al., Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York, 1938). 


5 The variables were assumed to be present before 
marriage and uninfluenced by the postmarital ex- 
periences of the couples. Furthermore, it was as- 
sumed that postmarital reports upon premarital 
variables would not be affected by postmarital ex- 
perience. 


assigned the significant variables, and the 
couples were scored on each of the items. 
The total score of a couple on all the items 
constituted its prediction score.° The corre- 
lation between the prediction and marriage 
adjustment scores was .61 for the Burgess- 
Cottrell couples? and .54 and .47 for the 
husbands and wives of the Terman group.*® 

Both studies thus demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of predicting success or failure in 
marriage on the basis of information avail- 
able before but secured after marriage. 


® Burgess and Cottrell (Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, pp. 269-89) calculated a joint 


prediction score for each of their couples, whereas — 


Terman (op. cit., pp. 358-59) derived a separate 
score for husband and wife. 


7 This was the maximum correlation obtained by 
adding contingency scores, based on postmarital 
items, to the prediction scores. The correlation be- 
tween prediction scores alone and adjustment scores 
was .56 (Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, 
p. 328). 


§ Terman obtained this correlation by including 
in his prediction scores selected personality items. 
There is some question as to whether personality 
items obtained after marriage should be included in 
a prediction study based on married couples, since it 
has not yet been shown that they are unaffected by 
marriage or by events occuring after marriage. The 
correlation between adjustment scores and pre- 
diction scores, exclusive of these items, was .35 for 
husbands and .29 for wives (Terman, op. cit., p. 
360). 
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Whether, however, the predictive items 
derived from these studies of married 
couples will show the same relation to mari- 
tal happiness when tested on engaged 
couples is yet to be seen. Such a test is now 
being made by the writers in a study of a 
thousand engaged couples.’ 

The present paper is not concerned with 
investigating the efficacy of the predictive 
factors established by earlier studies. These 
studies have been described here in order 
that their procedure may be contrasted with 
the approach to marital prediction pre- 
sented in this report. As indicated above, 
past research in marriage prediction has 
proceeded from the assumption that vari- 
ables of a social or psychological character 
present before marriage could be found 
which would account for the variability in 
marital happiness of couples and that, ac- 
cordingly, their identification would allow 
for the prediction of marital success or fail- 
ure. The study reported here is an investi- 
gation of the extent to which marital hap- 
piness can be forecast from a knowledge of 
adjustment in engagement. It differs from 
preceding studies in that it took as its point 
of departure the assumption that for most 
couples in our society marriage is a con- 
tinuation of a premarital interpersonal rela- 
tionship which, on the average, is not radi- 


lowed that an appraisal of the adjustment | 
reached by couples before marriage might | 
provide an approximate indication of the 
adjustment they would achieve after mar- 
riage. The engagement period was selected 
as most appropriate for the assessment of pre- 
marital adjustment on the ground that, by 
the time of their engagement, the relation- 
ships of most couples are likely to have been 
more or less stabilized as compared with the 
state of flux characteristic of the period 
when the members of couples are becoming 
acquainted, exploring each other, and de- 
termining whether they desire to proceed to 
marriage. 

The subjects of this study of the relation 
between adjustment in engagement and 


9“Qne Thousand Engaged Couples” (unpub- 
lished study). 
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marriage are 505 couples who participated 
in the research during their engagement and 
then again approximately three years after 
marriage. They are part of an original 
sample of a thousand engaged couples se- 
lected for a larger study of engagement and 
marriage."° 

While engaged, the couples filled out 
¢ight-page schedules which included a 
series of questions intended to evaluate 
their satisfaction with their engagement 
relationship. Separate schedules were used 
for each member of a couple, thus providing 
a separate measure of the engagement satis- 
faction of the man and the woman. 

The schedules were distributed largely 
through sociology and psychology classes of 
colleges and universities in metropolitan 
Chicago. Students were asked to place the 
schedules with engaged persons of their 
acquaintance, an engaged person being de- 
fined as one who had a formal or informal 
understanding with a member of the oppo- 
site sex that they would marry at some 
future date. 

To the best of our knowledge, the large 
majority of the schedules were answered in- 
dependently by the members of the couples 
as requested and then mailed directly to the 
research project." Assurance was given of 


_ the confidential treatment of all informa- 
cally altered by marriage. From this it fol- | 


tion. Moreover, subjects had the option of 
answering schedules anonymously or signing 
their names (a) to indicate willingness to be 
interviewed or (b) to facilitate reaching 
them after marriage. Thirty-five per cent 
of the men and 39 per cent of the women 
chose to remain anonymous.” 


Of the remaining 495 couples, filled out 
schedules after this tabulation, 123 broke their en- 
gagements, 26 have been separated or divorced, 8 
have one member deceased, 6 are still engaged, and 
292 for various reasons have not yet filled out mar- 
riage schedules. 


11 This judgment is based on (a) the responses of 
a sample of the 1,000 couples whowere asked whether 
they had conferred in filling out the schedules and 
(b) on certain internal evidence from the schedules. 


12 A comparative study of the characteristics of 
the anonymous and nonanonymous subjects led to 
the conclusion that there were no significant differ- 
ences between their responses to the schedule (see 


} 
i 
\ 
| 
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At the time of filling out the schedules, 
the members of the couples on the average 
had known each other 45.0 months, had 
been keeping company 31.5 months, and 
had been engaged 13.2 months. They were 
living in the Chicago metropolitan region 
and were almost entirely in the age range 
from twenty to thirty. Three-fourths of 
the young men and not quite two-thirds of 
their fiancées were at the college level of 
education, and the remainder were nearly 
all high-school graduates. Forty-nine per 
cent of the men were Protestants, 14 per 
cent were Catholic, 18 per cent were Jewish, 
and 13 per cent reported no religious affilia- 
tion.'s The corresponding percentages of 
the women were 54, 13, 18, and 8. They 
were all of the white race, approximately 
60 per cent being the offspring of parents 
both of whom were native-born. The large 
majority of the subjects were from lower- 
middle-class and upper-middle-class fami- 
lies, and their fathers were primarily in 
business or the professions. 

Two methods were employed for keeping 
in touch with the couples to obtain their co- 
operation in the follow-up marriage phase 
of the study. The majority gave their names 
and addresses through which they could 
be reached some years after marriage. But 
for these couples as well as for the others 
who wished to remain anonymous, a second 
method of maintaining contact was used. 
All persons who distributed schedules to 
couples were asked to fill out forms contain- 
ing (1) their own names and addresses 
through which they could be reached in the 
future, (2) the code number listed on each 
schedule they distributed, and (3) some 
identifying sign (nicknames, initials, etc.) 
for each couple to whom schedules were 
given—a sign which would enable the dis- 
tributors to remember to whom they had 
given the schedules. At the time of the fol- 


Paul Wallin, “The Characteristics of Participants 
in a Social-Psychological Study” [unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1942], 
chap. iii). 


"3 Fifty-nine men and women did not answer the 
question. 


low-up marriage study, letters were sent 
to the schedule distributors, requesting 
them to ask the consent of the anonymous 
couples to having their names given to the 
research project for the follow-up study. 
Permission to do this was secured from al- 
most all the anonymous couples. 

The marriage schedules were filled out 
under supervision. This was considered 
essential, first, to eliminate the possibility 
of collaboration between husbands and 
wives and, second, to encourage frankness 
in the subjects, since the conditions under 
which they filled out the schedules protected 
them from the contingency of being asked 
to show their spouses what they had written. 
In most instances couples worked on their 
schedules as members of groups, the hus- 
bands and wives being in separate rooms. 
When completed, the schedules were given 
directly to the supervisor. When couples 
were not in groups, they answered the sched- 
ules either at home or in the project office 
but always in the presence of a supervisor 
to whom the schedules were given on com- 
pletion. 

The marriage schedules were eighteen 
pages in length and, like those used in the 
engagement period, included a series of 
questions the answers to which provided a 
measure of each subject’s satisfaction with 
his or her marital relationship. The sched- 
ules were filled out by the couples after ap- 


proximately three or four years of marriage. 


The data presented below consequently 
constitute a study of the relation between 
adjustment in engagement and adjustment 
after three years of marriage. 


ADJUSTMENT IN ENGAGEMENT 


The questions used for appraising ad- 
justment in engagement and the scores as- 
signed to various possible responses to the 
questions were as follows: 


1. In leisure time do you prefer to: be “‘on the 
go” all or most of the time (M 3, W 3);"4 
stay at home all or most of the time (M 10, 


*4 The figures in parentheses are the scores for the 
various responses. The ““M” score is that of the man, 
the ““W” score is that of the woman. 


| 


Io. 


W 10); fifty-fifty reply or equivalent (M s, 
Ws); emphasis on stay at home (M 7, W 7); 
man and woman differ (M 4, W 4). 

. Do you and your fiancé(e) engage in inter- 
ests and activities together? All of them 
(M 10, W to); most of them (M 6, W 6); 


some of them (M 2, W 3); 
(M 0, Wo). 


few or none 


. Do you confide in your fiancé(e)? About 


everything (M 5, W 5); about most things 
(M 2, W 4); about some things (M 0, W 2); 
all other replies (M 0, W o). 


. Does your fiancé(e) confide in you? About 


everything (M 5, W 5); about most things 
(M 3, W 3); about some things (M o, W 2); 
all other replies (M 0, W 0). 


. Frequency of demonstration of affection 


shown fiancé(e). Practically all the time 
(M 10, W 10); very frequent (M 8, W 8); 
occasionally (M 2, W 3); all other replies 
(M o, W o). 


. Are you satisfied with the amount of dem- 


onstration of affection? Responses of a 
couple were here scored as a combination. 
Both satisfied (7); one satisfied, other 
desires more (3); one satisfied, other desires 
less (2); both desire more (4); one desires 
less, other more (1); both desire less (0). 


. Extent of agreement between couple on 


money matters, metters of recreation, re- 
ligious matters, demonstrations of affec- 
tion, friends, table manners, matters of 
conventionality, philosophy of life, ways of 
dealing with their families, arrangement 
for their marriage, dates with each other. 
Extent of agreement on each of these eleven 
issues was indicated by a check on a scale 
ranging from ‘‘always agree”’ to “‘always dis- 
agree.” The scale points and their values for 
each item are: always agree (5);*5 almost 
always agree (4); occasionally disagree (3); 
frequently disagree (2); almost always dis- 
agree (1); always disagree (0). The total 
points on the above items were multiplied 
by 1.65 to give a total agreement score. 


. Do you ever wish you had not become en- 


gaged? Never (10); once (5); occasionally 
(1); frequently (0). 


. Have you ever contemplated breaking your 


engagement? Never (10); once (5); occa- 
sionally (1); frequently (0). 
What things annoy you about your engage- 


1sOn this and all following questions men and 
women were scored identically. 
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13. 


14. 
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ment? If “none” or its equivalent (10); one 
thing mentioned (7); two things (1); three 
or more (0); if “its length” only is men- 
tioned as annoyance (9); if “being sepa- 
rated”’ is cited (8); “length” and “‘separa- 
tion” (7) ;“length” and one other annoyance 
(6); “separation” and one other annoyance 
(5); two or more annoyances and “length” 
and/or “separation” (1); “length” and 
“separation” and one annoyance (3); ques- 
tion left unanswered (4). 

What thing does your fiancé(e) do that you 
do not like? “‘None” written in (7); one 
thing mentioned (5); two (1); three or more 
(o); question left blank (4). 

Has your steady relationship with your 
fiancé(e) ever been broken off temporarily? 
Never (10); once (5); twice (2); three or 
more times (0). 

If you could, what things would you change 
in your fiancé(e)? (a) in physical condition 
or appearance; (6) in mental or tempera- 
mental or personality characteristics; (c) in 
ideas; (d) in personal habits; (e) in any 
other way. 

If you could, what things would you change 
in yourself? 

Questions 13 and 14 were treated as a 
unit in the scoring. If “‘no change” desired 
in self and fiancé(e), score given is 10; 
otherwise 2 points are deducted from 1o for 
each desired change mentioned, five or more 
changes getting a o score. If both questions 
are left unanswered, the score is 5; if either 
is left blank, 2 points are deducted from a 
total of 7 for each change mentioned. 


These questions and the scores given the 


various possible responses are roughly sim- 
ilar to those of the Burgess-Cottrell mar- 
riage adjustment scale, from which they 
were adapted.” The questions making up 
the latter were used because they appeared 
equally relevant for measuring adjustment 


in 


engagement. The corresponding scores 


were employed as a matter of convenience, 
since arbitrary or more rigorously derived 
weights would in all likelihood have yielded 
similar results.*7 


Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, pp. 


63-68. 


of 


7 For the findings of an empirical investigation 
this point see ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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Having formulated the questions for the 
engagement adjustment inventory and hav- 
ing determined upon the scores, it was pos- 
sible to examine the responses of the couples, 
to score and total them, and thus to obtain 
a numerical measure of the adjustment of 
each of the men and women. The adjust- 
ment scores of the 505 couples of this study 
and the 1,000 couples of the more inclusive 
study referred to above are shown in Ta- 
ble 1. 

TABLE 1 
ENGAGEMENT ADJUSTMENT SCORES OF 505 
COUPLES AND OF 1,000 COUPLES IN 
THE LARGER STUDY 


505 COUPLES 1,000 COUPLES 


j 
| 
ENGaAGE- | j 
Pll | Men Women Men Women 
MENT 
Score | No | Per | No Per : Per | ro Per 
| Cent Cent Cent Cent 
180-1890 | 20 4.0 14 2.8 36) 3.6 28 2.8 
170-179 | 7% | 84.0} 77 | 15.2 130) 13.6) 14.5 
1600-169 101 20.0) 118 | 23.4 19.9} 202) 20.2 
150-159 121 24.0) I13 22.4 227| 22.7 22.0 
140-140 go2 | 18.2} 98 19.4; 180) 18.0) 188) 18.8 
130-139 40 37 7.3 go 9.0} 
120-129 25 4.9) 206 5.1 58; 5.3) 5.4 
11O-119 17 3.4 10 3.2 40 4.9 43 4.3 
100-109 9; 1.8 3 0.6 19 1.9} 14 
Total §05 100.0) 505 |100.0)1,000 100 ,000/100.0 


An examination of the distribution of 
scores of the smaller and larger samples 
reveals that the two are quite similar and 
that in both there is little divergence be- 
tween the score distribution of the men 
and women. The table reveals further that 
in all four distributions there is an evident 
skewness in the direction of the higher ad- 
justment scores indicative of good adjust- 
ment. In some part, this probably can be 
attributed to the fact that good adjustment 
was a selective factor making for participa- 
tion in the study.'® Another factor which 
may contribute to the skewness is the re- 
luctance of certain persons to admit explic- 
itly—even to themselves—that they have 
become implicated in an unpleasant or un- 
satisfactory engagement relationship. 

*8§ This was established in a study of the charac- 
teristics of participants and nonparticipants in the 
research (Wallin, op. cit., chap. ii). 


An interesting question may be raised as 
to the degree of correspondence between the 
adjustment of the men and women of the 
couples in the engagement period. This was 
determined by correlating the adjustment 
scores of the men and women. The associa- 
tion found for the 1,000 and the 505 couples 
was, respectively, .57 + .o2 and .53 + .03. 
This association is less marked than might 
have been expected.” It indicates that the 
satisfaction with the engagement of one 
member of a couple does not insure the 
satisfaction of the other; that one may be 
satisfied and regard the relationship favor- 
ably while the other is dissatisfied. 

Two important questions in regard to 
the measures of engagement adjustment 
are: (1) How valid are they, that is, do they 
discriminate between the well and poorly 
adjusted engaged couples? and (2) How re- 
liable are they, that is, do persons repeating 
the test after a lapse of time tend to get ap- 
proximately the same scores? The data 
available in this study indicate affirmative 
answers to both questions. 

The validity of the measures was investi- 
gated by comparing the scores obtained by 
123 couples who severed their engagements 
with those of 877 couples who continued to 
marriage. It was anticipated that if the 
engagement adjustment scale possesses any 
validity, persons*who broke their engage- 
ment would generally have lower adjust- 
ment scores than those who did not. This 
expectation was borne out, as can be seen 
from an examination of Table 2. 

In the case of both the men and the 
women, a larger proportion of those from 
broken engagements fall in the low adjust- 
ment score groupings and a smaller propor- 
tion are found in the high groupings. Of 
the men who broke their engagements, 14.6 
per cent have scores of 119 or under, as com- 
pared witn 5.77° of those whose engagement 
was unbroken. The corresponding percent- 


"9 In part this is probably due to the unreliability 
of the measures. Nevertheless, it indicates an ap- 
preciable degree of independence between the en- 
gagement satisfaction of couple members. 


20 C.R. 2.7. 


| 
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ages for the women are 17.1 and 5.8. On 
the other hand, only 28.5 per cent of the 
men and 21.9 per cent of the women from 
broken engagements have scores of 160 or 
over in contrast to 38.3” and 39.773 per cent 
of the men and women who were members of 
unsevered relationships.”4 Finally, the mean 
adjustment scores of men from broken and 
nonbroken engagements were 146.4 and 
153.1,7> respectively. The means for the 
women were 144.2 and 153.2.” These find- 


TABLE 2 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
OF BROKEN AND NONBROKEN 


= 


MEN WoMEN 
Non- Non- 
Apyust | broken broken 
MENT g Engage- Engage- 
SCORE ment ment 
Per Per | Per Per 
No. | Cent No. | Cent | No | Cent No. | Cent 
180-189 2| 34 3.9 2 1.6} 26| 3.0 
170-179 12 9 124 | 14.1 9 136 | 15.5 
160-169 21 17 178 | 20.3} 16] 13.0] 186 | 21.2 
I50-159 | 30] 24.4) 107 22.4) 30] 24.4] 190 | 21.7 
140-149 16 | 13.0] 164 | 18.7] 22] 17.9] 166] 18.9 
130-139 13 | 10 6} 83 9.5} 16] 13.0] 75 8.5 
120-1209 II 8.90] 47 5-4 7 47 5.4 
r| 30 13 | 10.6} 30 3.4 
100-109... 6] 4.9} 13 1.5 2 1.6| 12 t.4 
90-909 2 | 1.6) 7 ° 8) 6 4.9 9 1.0 
Total..} 123 


877 |100 Q 123 877 |100.¢ 


ings on the difference in adjustment scores 
of the two types of engaged persons indicate 
that the measure of adjustment differenti- 
ates with appreciable accuracy between the 
extremes of adjustment in engagement. In 
future studies, however, it would be desir- 
able to make a more refined test of its 
validity.?7 


21C.R. 4.3. 
CR. 2.2. 23 C.R. 3.2. 


24 As was to be expected, the intermediate scores 
from 120 to 160 do not differentiate so well between 
the broken and nonbroken engagement. 


3.3. SCR. 4.5. 
27 One such test would be to correlate the adjust- 


ment scores with adjustment ratings of friends of the 
couples. 
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The reliability of the engagement adjust- 
ment scale was studied by having 81 couples 
fill out an abbreviated schedule containing 
the adjustment questions some time after 
they had answered the original schedule.” 
Adjustment scores calculated from the for- 
mer were correlated with those of the latter, 
yielding a coefficient of .75 + .o5 for the 
men and .71 + .o6 for the women. This 
indicates a satisfactory degree of reliability 
for the adjustment scale. 


ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 


The marriage adjustment of the subjects 
was measured by the questions comprising 
the Burgess-Cottrell scale. Since the ques- 
tions and their weights are reported in full 
elsewhere,?? they will not be given here. 
Discussion of the validity and reliability of 
the marriage adjustment measures is also 
omitted because they are considered in de- 


tail elsewhere.3° Suffice it to say that the, 


marital adjustment scale was found reliable 
and valid enough to warrant its being used 
in studies of marriage adjustment. 

The subjects of this report answered the 
marriage schedule after approximately three 
years of marriage. Their replies to the ad- 
justment questions were scored, and their 
total scores are shown in Table 3. These 
scores, like the engagement scores, are 
skewed in the direction of good adjustment. 
Such a positively skewed distribution has 
been found in other studies of marital ad- 
justment. Four possible explanations of this 
phenomenon are: (1) there may be a selec- 
tion in marriage studies of the more happily 
married or better-adjusted couples;3* (2) a 
large proportion of the more poorly adjusted 


28 The mean interval between the time of the 
first and second schedules was 7.5 months for the 
men and 6.8 months for the women. 


29 Burgess and Cottrell, Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, pp. 64-65. 


3° Tbid., pp. 70-72. 


3t This may be inferred from the fact that, as al- 
ready reported, comparison of the characteristics of 
participants and nonparticipants in the study of en- 
gaged couples showed that the more poorly adjusted 
were less likely to participate (see Wallin. op. cit., 
chap. ii). 


|| 
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couples do not proceed to marriage; (3) 
couples who are separated or divorced may 
not be included in this study;33 and (4) ad- 
mission of failure in marriage in our society 
is difficult because of the cultural emphasis 
on success, and hence persons may con- 
sciously or unconsciously judge their mar- 
riages aS more successful than they are. 

The marriage adjustment scores further 
parallel the engagement scores in that they, 
too, reveal a marked degree of independence 

TABLE 3 
MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT SCORES 
OF 505 COUPLES 


MEN | WOMEN 
Score } 

| Pe Per 

No. | No | 

|} Cent Cent 

| | 

180-189. ... go 17.8 | 92 | 18.2 
170-179. . : 101 20.0 | 128 | 25.3 
160-169. ...... 101 20.0| 107 | 21.2 
71 4.1] 7o | 13.9 
140-149. oI 45 9 
130-139. 38 7-5 | 32 6.3 
120-129 24 4.7 | 15 3.0 
$oeIS.......... 10 2.0 | 10 2.0 
100-109 5 1.0 | 2 0.4 
go- 99.. 4 | 4 
Total......| 505 | 100.0 505 | 100.0 


between the adjustment of the members of 
couples, The correlation between the mari- 
tal success scores of the husbands and 
wives is .41 + .o4. This is somewhat lower 
than the correlation of .59 ascertained by 
Terman for his 792 couples. 


RELATION OF ADJUSTMENT IN ENGAGE- 
MENT TO ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 


Having secured a measure of the adjust- 
ment of the subjects in engagement and 
marriage, it was possible to test the hypoth- 
esis that the former is positively associ- 
ated with the latter and that, therefore, it 
can serve for purposes of predicting marital 

3? It will be recalled that the 12.3 per cent of our 
original sample of 1,000 couples broke their engage- 
ments. If these 123 couples had married, it is likely 


that they would have had low marriage adjustment 
scores. 
33 This report does not include 26 cases of separa- 


tion and divorce, whose marriage adjustment would 
be low. 


success or failure. The engagement and 
marriage scores were correlated and yielded 
correlations of .43 + .o4 and .41 + .o4 for 
the men and women, respectively. These 
correlations are consistent with the hypoth- 
esis being tested and indicate the utility 
of measures of adjustment in engagement 
for forecasting adjustment in marriage. Al- 
though the correlations with marital adjust- 
ment are not high, they compare favorably 
with those for background and personality 
factors obtained in the Burgess-Cottrell and 
Terman studies.34 It seems probable that 
efficiency in prediction may be increased by 
the combined use of engagement adjustment 
scores with background and personality 
scores in the prediction of marital success. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of predicting marital success by a 
procedure differing from that used by previ- 
ous investigators. 

An engagement adjustment scale was 
devised similar to the marriage adjustment 
scale prepared by E. W. Burgess and L. S. 
Cottrell. The validity of the scale was indi- 


cated by the statistically significant differ- 


ences in mean adjustment scores between 
broken and nonbroken engagements for men 
of 146.4 and 153.1 and for women of 144.2 
and 153.2, respectively. The reliability of 
the scale is shown by a correlation betwecn 
the first and second filling-out of the sched- 
ules about seven months later of .75 + .05 
for the men and .71 + .06 for the women. 

Measures of the adjustment in engage- 
ment and after three years of marriage of 
505 couples were found to be significantly 
associated (r = .43 + .o4 for the men and 
.41 + .04 for the women). 

This finding emphasizes the need for 
further studies of adjustment in engage- 
ment. Improvement of the measure of en- 
gagement adjustment may well result in se- 
curing higher correlations with measures of 
adjustment in marriage. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
AND 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


34 See first paragraph of this article. 
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SINGLE OR TRIPLE MELTING-POT? 
INTERMARRIAGE TRENDS IN NEW HAVEN, 1870-1940 


RUBY JO REEVES KENNEDY 


ABSTRACT 


In New Haven a “triple-melting-pot”’ type of assimilation is occurring through intermarriage, with 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism serving as the three fundamental bulwarks. Catholics mostly marry 
other Catholics; Jews almost always choose Jewish mates; while Protestants prefer non-Catholic Gentiles. 
Our statistics show a marked adherence to these religious choices. Thus the different nationalities are merg- 
ing, but within three religious compartments rather than indiscriminately: with Protestant British-Ameri- 
cans, Germans, and Scandinavians intermarrying mutually; Catholic Irish, Italians, and Poles forming a 
separate intermarrying group; and Jews remaining almost completely endogamous. A triple religious cleav- 
age rather than a multilinear nationality cleavage, therefore, seems likely to characterize American society 
in the future. When mixed marriage does occur, it would appear that the relative strength of each religion 
can be gauged by the type of ceremony employed to sanction such unions. In New Haven, Catholics are the 
most successful in having their marriages to persons of other faiths performed by their own clergymen; Prot- 
estants are considerably less insistent on their own type of ceremony in mixed marriages; while Jews show 


the lowest frequency in this respect. 


Most authorities on population problems 
agree that intermarriage is the surest means 
of assimilation and the most infallible index 
of its occurrence. America has long been de- 
scribed as a great and bottomless melting- 
pot into which have been thrown peoples 
from all parts of the world. Boiling and 
seething there together, they will, it is be- 
lieved, ultimately lose all distinguishable 
marks of their diverse backgrounds; and 
some fine day American society will become 
one homogeneous group—a single amalgam 
blended of the many and varied types 
brought to our shores by the great waves of 
immigration of the past century. “Here in- 
dividuals of all nations are melted into a new 
race of man, whose labours and posterity 
will one day cause great changes in the 
world.”* This blending-together, this iron- 
ing-out of cultural disparities, is, in the final 
stages, to be accomplished through inter- 
marriage. 

Speculations concerning the actual 
amount of intermarriage which has already 
taken place are mostly impressionistic, for 
too few statistical studies have been made 
to warrant valid generalizations. 

The present study set out to investigate 


t J. Hector de Crévecceur, Letters from an Ameri- 
can Farmer (London, 1782), quoted in C. Wittke, 
We Who Built America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940), P. 42. 


what has actually been happening with ref- 
erence to intermarriage in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, for the last seventy years. Records 
of 9,044 marriages in New Haven were ex- 
amined; and those of 1870, 1900, 1930, and 
1940 were isolated for detailed scrutiny. 
Marriages increased from 920 in 1870 to 
1,770 in 1900, to 2,538 in 1930, and to 3,816 
in 1940. Our fundamental interest is in dis- 
covering whether general intermarriage or 
stratified intermarriage is taking place, that 
is, whether intermarriage is producing a 
complete mixture or several layers of mix- 
ture. In short, is American society really a 
single melting-pot or one with two or more 
separate compartments, each producing a 
special blend of its own? 

Full investigation of this highly impor- 
tant problem involves the answering of a 
series of questions, so that no possibly sig- 
nificant factor may be neglected. These 
questions and their best order of treatment, 
in our opinion, are as follows: 


1. To what extent do individuals marry 
within their own culture group?? Which groups 
seem least and which most inclined to in-mar- 
riage? Is ethnic endogamy becoming more or 
less prevalent with the passage of time? What 


2 Interracial marriages (Negro-white) are negli- 
gible, constituting less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the total cases: none in 1870 and 1900, 2 in 1930, 
3 in 1940. 
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variations appear between the several ethnic 
groups in this regard? Do the sexes differ in their 
behavior on any of these points? 

2. When out-marriage does occur, is group 
preference discernible? That is, when indi- 
viduals of any ethnic group marry out, do they 
demonstrate pronounced likes and dislikes for 
specified other groups? What reasons can be 
discovered for these preferences? 

3. How does religious affiliation influence 
tendencies toward in- or out-marriage? 


Taking up the first set of questions, we 


\ find that ethnic endogamy has been custom- 


ary in New Haven for the last threescore 
and ten years. The partners in more than 
two-thirds (69.23 per cent) of all couples 
during this period were of the same national 
derivation. The in-marriage rate, however, 
though high throughout, shows a steady de- 
cline from 91.20 per cent in 1870 to 75.93 
per cent in 1900, to 65.80 in 1930, and to 
63.64 per cent in 1940. The slackening rate 
of decrease after 1930 may indicate that a 
relatively permanent pattern of ethnic en- 
dogamy has now been established. 

Although in-marriage has declined, it still 
continues to be an important determinant in 
the selection of mates, as is indicated by its 
high rate in 1940. Moreover, through the 
years the tendency toward in-marriage has 
remained stronger and more persistent in 
some groups than in others. Seven white 
ethnic stocks figure importantly in the com- 
position of New Haven’s population.’ Five 
of these—Jews, Italians, British-Americans, 
Irish, and Poles—have steadily maintained 
high in-marriage rates, while two—Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians—have shown pro- 
nounced tendencies toward exogamy (see 
Table 1). 

The in-marriage rates of males and fe- 
males during this seventy-year period have 
been remarkably similar. The decline has 
been virtually the same for both—from 
91.74 in 1870 to 63.12 per cent in 1940 for 
grooms, and from go.65 in 1870 to 63.66 per 
cent in 1940 for brides. However, sex differ- 


3In 1930, of a total population of 163,000: ital- 
ians, 50,000; Irish, 35,000; Jews, 25,000; British- 
Americans, 20,000; Germans, 10,000; Poles, 6,000; 
Scandinavians, 3,500. Negroes number 5,300. 


entials do appear among some of the ethnic 
groups. British-American, Jewish, and Ital- 
ian brides have shown a stronger tendency 
than their male counterparts to marry with- 
in the group, whereas the contrary is true 
of the Irish and Poles. Among Germans and 
Scandinavians no sex differences appear in 
the in-marriage rates (see Table 1). 


This leads us to the second set of queries 
posed at the beginning of this paper, i.e., 
those having to do with group preferences 
in out-marriage. We find that the five larg- 
est nationality groups in New Haven repre- 
sent a triple division on religious grounds: 
Jewish, Protestant (British-American, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian), and Catholic 
(Irish, Italian, and Polish). Whether single 
or multiple mixture is occurring in New Ha- 
ven may be discovered by an analysis of 
preferential marriage groups chosen by per- 
sons marrying “out.” Thus, if Irish, Italians, 
and Poles (all mainly Catholic nationalities) 
marry mostly among these same three 
groups, while British-Americans, Germans, 
and Scandinavians (all mainly Protestant 
nationalities) marry mostly among them- 
selves, then we shall have good proof that 
assimilation through intermarriage is oc- 
curring along three vertical lines—Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant—and not generally 
and indiscriminately. We shall, in other 
words, be able to state that, while strict en- 
dogamy is loosening, religious endogamy is 
persisting and the future cleavages will be 
along religious lines rather than along nation- 
ality lines as in the past. If this is the case, 
then the traditional “single-melting-pot”’ 
idea must be abandoned, and a new concep- 
tion, which we term the “‘triple-melting-pot”’ 
theory of American assimilation, will take 
its place as the true expression of what is 
happening to the various nationality groups 
in the United States. This is the hypothesis 
which we believe the present paper proves 
true. 

Intermarriage is indeed of the triple- 
melting-pot variety in New Haven. In 1870, 
99.11 per cent; in 1900, 90.86 per cent; in 
1930, 78.19 per cent; and in 1940, 79.72 per 
cent of the British-Americans, Germans, 
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TABLE 1 


SINGLE OR TRIPLE MELTING-POT? 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF IN-MARRIAGE BY NATIONAL 
ORIGIN GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940 


Total 1870 1900 1930 1940 Males Females 
1870-1940 1870-1940 
Jewish............ 94.72 100.00 98.92 95.00 93.70 04.14 97-93 
Italian..... 97-71 86.71 81 89 78.92 84.96 
British-American 67.50 92.31 72.00 58.82 54.56 63.12 68.59 
64.53 93.05 74.75 74.25 45.06 69.41 60.59 
Polish... ... 100.00 68.04 52.78 61.43 53.80 
German = 47.44 86.67 55.26 39.84 27.19 45.24 45 .66 
Scandinavian. . . 42.65 40.00 82.76 33-73 18.46 41.51 41.90 
Male 69.41 Q1.74 75.45 65.85 


and Scandinavians intermarried among 
themselves. Likewise, in 1870, 95.35 per 
cent; in 1900, 85.78 per cent; in 1930, 82.05 


per cent; and in 1940, 83.71 per cent of the 


Irish, Italians, and Poles chose mates from 
among themselves. The Jews are the most 
endogamous of all groups except Negroes. 
In the rare instances when they do marry 


TABLE 2 


cial status of the latter group; and on the 
basis of this explanation she remarks: “We 
find elsewhere that continued residence in 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERMAR- 
RIAGE ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS SIMI- 
LARITY AND DISSIMILARITY, 1870-1940 


out, they prefer British-Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians (non-Catholics) to 


Irish, Italians, and Poles (Catholics) (see 


Table 2) 


The fact that the intermarriage rate 
among Irish, Italians, and Poles in 1870 and 
1900 was lower than that among the three 
non-Catholic groups was owing to the vir- 


tual absence of Italians and Poles in New 


Haven in those years. Since the Irish con- 
stituted virtually all the Catholics in the 
city in 1870 and 1900, any non-Irish mates 
they chose were, perforce, Protestants. In 
later years the rate of endogamy within the 
three Catholic groups exceeded that within 


the three non-Catholic groups (1930— 


Protestants, 78.19 per cent, Catholics, 82.05 
per cent; 1940—Protestants, 79.12 per cent, 
Catholics, 83.71 per cent). This would seem 
to indicate the apparent eagerness of the 
Irish to secure Catholic mates even at the 
cost of marrying into recently arrived 
groups with relatively low social prestige. 
Wessel says that the scarcity of mar- 
riages between Irish and Italians in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, is owing to the lower so- 


British- 
American, Italian, 
Year Scandina- Irish, Jewish 
vian, Polish 
German 
1870: 
Protestant. . 99.11 
1900: 
Protestant. . 90. 86 14.22 1.18 
1930: 
Protestant. . 78.19 17.68 1.70 
Catholic. . . 21.36 82.05 1.29 
Jewish..... 0.45 0.27 97.01 
1940: 
Protestant. . 79.72 II.52 3.62 
Catholic. ... 18.80 83.71 2.06 
Jewish... .. 1.48 4-77 904.32 


America is necessary to wipe out cultural 
differences. It may indeed wipe out religious 


differences too.’’4 Our material causes us to 


1931), Pp. 150. 


4B. B. Wessel, An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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believe that the latter is not happening in 
New Haven. Cultural lines may fade, but 
religious barriers are holding fast. As the 
Italians have gained residential tenure (and 
economic prestige) in this city, their mar- 
riages with the Irish have rapidly increased, 
rising from 7.8 per cent in 1900 to 10.4 per 
cent in 1930 and to 19.8 per cent in 1940. 

In New Haven there has also been an in- 
crease, though not so marked, in Irish- 
Polish marriages, from 2.83 per cent in 1930 
to 5.88 per cent in 1940. We regard the 
lower rate of Irish-Polish as compared with 
Irish-Italian marriages as owing primarily 
to the greater number of Italians. The rela- 
tively lower economic status of the Poles 
may also be a factor. 

While, as has been shown, the Irish, 
Italians, and Poles show a pronounced tend- 
ency to intermarry among themselves, a fair 
number of them marry into other groups 
(see Table 2). The same is true of the 
British-Americans, Germans, and Scandina- 
vians. Noteworthy is the fact, however, that 
in both instances the rate of marriage out- 
side the religious boundary has remained 
relatively unchanged for the last decade; if 
anything, there has been a slight movement 
in the other direction. 

This indication of the correctness of our 
hypothesis led us next to examine the spe- 
cific groups with whom intermarriage oc- 
curred. If out-groups preferences are based 
upon religious similarities, as we have sug- 
gested, then certain marked likes and dis- 
likes should appear in the various inter- 
marriage rates. Table 3 compares the “ex- 
pected” preferences and the actual prefer- 
ences (in rank order) for each year and each 
group. 

This table, by itself, would seem to throw 
doubt upon our hypothesis that religious 
preference rules out-marriage choice. The 
Irish, for instance, next to marrying them- 
selves, should have preferred Italians and 
Poles, who are predominately Catholic. In- 
stead, through the years they have given 
second preference to British-Americans and 
have also favored Germans over Poles, who 
are Catholic almost without exception. 


Therefore, in the case of the Irish we raise 
this query: Why so many marriages with 
British-Americans and Germans and so few 
with Poles? Again, British-Americans de- 
viated from expectation in several instances, 
particularly in their marked tendency to 
choose Irish as marriage mates. 

Seeking explanations for these and the 
other irregularities disclosed in Table 3, we 
analyzed all marriages according to the type 
of ceremony used to sanction them (see 
Table 4). 

Catholic nuptials have sanctioned the 
majority of Italian, Irish, and Polish in- 
marriages from 1870 to 1940, while non- 
Catholic (Protestant or civil) ceremonies 
have predominated among the in-marriages 
of British-Americans, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians. Virtually all the Jewish in-mar- 
riages from 1870 to 1930 were solemnized 
by rabbis (see Table 4). The drop from 
99.58 per cent in 1930 to 75.96 per cent in 
1940 of Jewish services for Jewish in-mar- 
riages is almost entirely owing to civil cere- 
monies. This may indicate a marked move- 
ment away from the synagogue and its tra- 
ditional ritual among the Jews. But our ma- 
terial emphatically does not suggest an ap- 
preciable decrease in Jewish endogamy. 
Table 4 also shows that Catholic ceremonies 
predominate in the out-marriages of Poles, 
Italians, and Irish and are increasing in the 
latter two groups. Likewise, more than half 
of the out-marriages of the British-Ameri- 
cans, Germans, and Scandinavians since 
1870 have been sanctioned by non-Catholic 
services. It is clear, thus, that religion is an 
important factor in marriage, whether en- 
dogamous or exogamous. 

While it is true that Italians, Irish, and 
Poles often marry British-Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians, the majority of 
such unions are sanctioned by Catholic nup- 
tials. Thus the Irish, in choosing more Brit- 
ish-American and German than Italian and 
Polish spouses, are not giving up Catholli- 
cism at all but are bringing over increasing- 
ly large proportions of these non-Catholics 
to their church (in the case of the British- 
Americans from 48.14 per cent in 1900 to 
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73.52 per cent in 1940). “Bringing over” is British-Americans or Germans is more de- 
what really happens, for the non-Catholic sirable to the Irish than marriage with 
partners to such unions must promise that Italians or Poles because the former two 
TABLE 3 
RANK-ORDER DISTRIBUTION OF EXPECTED AND ACTUAL PREFERENTIAL 
MARRIAGE GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940 
| 
Irish British-American German Scandinavian Italian Polish 
Expected..... Ir, It, P, G, | Br-A, G, Sc, | G, Br-A, Sc, | Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, P, G, | P, It, Ir, G, 
Br-A, Sc Ir, It, P ir, It, P ir, 14, © Br-A, Sc Br-A, Sc 
Actual 
1870.......| Ir, Br-A, G, | Br-A, G, Ir, | G, Br-A,Ir | Sc,Br-A,Ir | It 
Sc 
1900... .| Ir, Br-A, G, | Br-A, Ir, G, | G, Br-A, Ir, | Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, G P 
Sc Sc Sc Ir 
1930... Ir, Br-A, G, | Br-A, Ir, G, | G, Br-A, Ir, | Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, Br-A, | P, Br-A, It, 
| It,Sc,P | Se, It,P Se, It, P Ir G, P, Sc r, G 
1940 | Ir, Br-A, It, | Br-A, Ir, G, | Br-A, G, Ir, | Br-A, Sc, Ir, | It, Br-A, Ir, | P, It, Br-A, 
| oc It, P, Sc P, It, G >, G G, Ir 
TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PREDOMINANT TYPE OF CEREMONY FOR IN- AND 
OUT-MARRIAGES OF THE SIX MAJOR GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940 
| 
| Per Cent CATHOLIC Per Cent Non-CATHOLIC ee ane 
EBREW 
YEAR 
Irish Italian | Polish British- German Scandinavian Jewish 
American 
In-marriage 
IQOo.. | 93.01 90.93 100.00 100.00 88.89 100.00 100.00 
1930. . | 90.90 80.76 69.84 91.56 83.67 92.85 99.58 
1940 94.78 85.04 75.00 79.83 83.86 100.00 75.96 
Out-marriage 
1930... 67.77 56.25 58.06 57-34 60.81 83.63 77.77 
} 1940. . 71.41 12.44 54.41 56.43 57.82 83.01 35-71 
offspring born to them will be brought upin groups are older, more firmly established 
the Catholic faith. While the person imme- residents of New Haven, and enjoy greater 
diately involved need not actually become a __ social status and economic security than the 
convert, he does so vicariously, through his more recently arrived immigrants. Especial- 
: children. ly desirable, it would appear, is marriage 
It would seem that marriage with either with the British-Americans, because they, 
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though not the largest groups in the city,' 
represent the ideal of assimilation sought by 
all other ethnic groups. Therefore the Irish, 
by marrying British-Americans in Catholic 
ceremonies, accomplish the twofold purpose 
of blending into the dominant culture group 
and at the same time preserving their own 
religious heritage as typified by the use of 
Catholic nuptials. Marriage with Italians 
and Poles, on the other hand, satisfies only 
the second of these desires. 

The pattern of Irish preferential out- 
groups continued unchanged until 1930, 
when Italians slipped in ahead of Scandina- 
vians; while in 1940 Italians moved up 
again ahead of Germans, and Poles super- 
seded Scandinavians. This breakdown of an 
old pattern seems to indicate the willingness 
of the Irish to marry Italians and Poles 
(Catholics) in preference to Germans and 
Scandinavians, but not in preference to 
British-Americans, who represent the epito- 
me of “real American” culture. Still, even in 
this case, the Irish win the better of a com- 
promise by bringing over to their church as 
many as possible of these non-Catholics, a 
practice which is increasing with the passage 
of time (see Table 5). 

The Italians and Poles also would prob- 
ably prefer British-American, German, and 
Scandinavian spouses if such marriages did 
not involve giving up Catholicism. But, be- 
ing of recent immigrant origin, still bearing 
many foreign characteristics, and standing 
very low on the scale of social status, they 
are far less successful than the Irish in bring- 
ing over the older, Protestant groups to 
their church in marriage. The Italians and 
Polec have much less to offer in the way of 
social prestige and economic security than 
the Irish, and their general standard of liv- 
ing is still considerably lower than that of 
the older groups. 

The Irish, however, have advanced swift- 
ly since their arrival as starving émigrés in 
the middle of the last century. As a matter 
of fact, were it not for their firm adherence 
to Catholicism, the Irish would long ago 


S With their 20,000 members they are the third 
largest group in the city. 


have merged into and become a part of the 
dominant culture group. Many authorities 
have recognized and stressed the effect of 
Catholicism upon the character and degree 
of Irish assimilation. 

Woofter says that prejudice “has shifted 
from Germans to Irish, from Scandinavians 
to South Europeans. The despised alien of 
yesterday becomes the 100 per cent Ameri- 
can of today and joins the native-born in 
scorn of freshly arrived nationals.”° Part of 
the Irishmen’s rapid absorption of American 
culture was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that they, unlike all other non-British immi- 
grants, encountered no language difficulty, 
for, as one authority says, “ignorance of our 


a foreign language within a country tends 
to cocoon an ethnic group and keep it 
alien.’’? 

On the other hand, it is understandable 
that the southern and eastern European im- 
migrants, with recent peasant backgrounds 
and strange languages, as well as Catholic 
religion, do not make very eligible or desir- 
able marriage partners for the groups al- 
ready long settled and well established in 
New Haven. There is, in other words, noth- 
ing much in their favor from the viewpoint 
of the British-Americans. However, their 
Catholicism does appeal to the Irish and to 
some extent to the Germans, a minority of 
whom are Catholic themselves. We can note 
the consequence of this situation in the fact 
that, until 1940, Italians selected Irish mates 
in preference to any other outsiders. In that 
year, however, they married more British- 
Americans than Irish (see Table 3). Never- 
theless, although the proportion of Catholic 
nuptials sanctioning marriages of Italians 
with British-Americans increased from 26.32 
per cent in 1930 to 50.68 per cent in 1940, 
these are far lower than the corresponding 
proportions of Catholic weddings in unions 


®T. J. Woofter, Races and Ethnic Groups in 
American Life (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933), P. 207. 


7W. S. Smith, Americans in the Making (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939), pp. 147-48. 


c 
I 
language is an important barrier to assimila- 
tion. .... Generally speaking, adherence to 


of Irish and _ British-Americans, 
reached 69.30 per cent in 1930 and 73.52 per 
cent in 1940 (see Table 5). Therefore, it 
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which may bea matter of temporarily slighting re- 


ligious conviction in favor of assimilation, as 
the Irish were probably doing back in 1900, 


TABLE 5 


Trish with: 
Italian 
Polish. 


British-American. 
Scandinavian. . . 


Jewish. ... 


Italian with: 


British-American... . 


German... 


Scandinavian. . . 


Jewish 
| Polish with: 


German 
Scandinavian. . 


Jewish 


German 
Scandinavian 
Jewish. .... 
German with: 
Scandinavian 
Jewish 


Scandinavian with: 
Jewish. . 


Polish... .. 


German... 


British-American. . 


British-A merican with: 


British-American. . 


Scandinavian... . 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OUT-MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 


1870 | 1900 | 1930 | 1940 1870 | 1900 1930 | 1940 
Catholic Non-Catholic 
48.14 69 . 30 73.52 88 . 89 51.86 30.70 26.48 
100.00 | 44.45 | 65.21 | 75.00]...... 55-55 | 34:79 | 24.40 
14.30 100.00 85.70 83.33 
26.32 50.68 |.......-] 200.68 73.68 49.32 
100.00 58.34 100.00 41.66 52.15 
12.20 32.69 31.95 | 100.00 87.80 67.31 68.05 
18.51 II.II | 100.00 | 100.00 81.49 88.89 
Jewish Non-Jewish 


looks as though the Italians are not only less 
influential than the Irish in “bringing over” 
British-Americans to their church but also 
more willing to surrender on this point and 
participate in non-Catholic ceremonies. It 


when less than half (48.14 per cent) of their 
unions with British-Americans were sanc- 
tioned by Catholic nuptials. Perhaps, as the 
Italians advance economically, become more 
Americanized, and therefore more eligible 


@ 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940 
Jewish with: 
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marriage partners, they, too, will be in a 
stronger position to demand Catholic serv- 
ices of their non-Catholic mates. The in- 
creasing rate of Catholic services for Italian 
out-marriages (from 56.25 per cent in 1930 
to 62.44 per cent in 1940) indicates that this 
trend is already under way (see Table 4). 
Decreasing Italian-German and _Italian- 
Scandinavian marriages and increasing Ital- 
ian-Polish unions suggest that the Italians, 
like the Irish, probably prefer Catholic to 
non-Catholic mates, even though they will 
often sacrifice this desire for the sake of mar- 
riage with British-Americans. 

Not until 1930 did Poles marry non-Poles 
in any appreciable numbers. In that year 
their preferential marriage groups were 
British-Americans, Irish, and Italians; in 
1940, unions with Italians exceeded those 
with British-Americans, while the Irish 
dropped below the Germans. The increase 
of Polish-Italian marriages may be attrib- 
uted to the similarity of the two groups in 
religion, economic status, and length of resi- 
dence in America. The Irish, however, differ 
from the Poles in all respects excepting re- 
ligion. The fact that Catholic nuptials sanc- 
tion fewer in- as well as out-marriages 
among the Poles than in the case of either 
the Irish or the Italians may be interpreted 
as indicating weaker allegiance to Catholi- 
cism on the part of the Poles. If this is true, 
then it seems quite probable, as their eco- 
nomic and social status in New Haven im- 
proves, that they will show a stronger tend- 
ency to intermarry with British-Americans, 
Germans, and Scandinavians than either 
the Irish or the Italians, who are evidently 
much more insistent upon Catholic wedding 
services. 

Although there is a strong—and a slight- 
ly increasing—tendency for British-Ameri- 
cans, Scandinavians, and Germans to marry 
among themselves, an examination of the 
specific groups with whom they intermarry 
raises this question: Why do they marry so 
many Irish, Italians, and Poles? British- 
Americans have consistently given first and 
second preference in out-marriage to Irish 
and Germans, respectively, since 1870; 


while Scandinavians held third place until 
1940, when they were superseded by Italians 
and Poles (see Table 3). The preferential 
groups of the Germans and Scandinavians 
have been virtually the same as those of the 
British-Americans (see Table 3). 

British-Americans, Germans, Scandina- 
vians, and Irish are the oldest, the economi- 
cally most progressive, and the socially 
most prominent groups in New Haven’s 
population. S. Koenig in a recent study of 
ethnic groups in Connecticut industry com- 
ments: 

The analysis demonstrates quite definitely 
the superior position held by certain groups, 
notably the British-Americans, in Connecticut 
industry. The latter clearly predominate in the 
most remunerative fields and position. The 
groups from northern and western Europe, 
namely, the Irish, Swedes, and Germans, and to 
some extent, the French-Canadians, as a rule, 
tend to gravitate toward jobs generally offering 
greater security and higher remuneration. On 
the other hand, the groups who originally came 
from eastern and southern Europe, namely, the 
Poles, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, and Italians, 
tend to be in fields usually requiring less skill 
and to occupy positions offering less security, 
remuneration, and status..... In general, it 
may be said, that aside from the British-Ameri- 
cans, who undoubtedly appear as the leaders in 
industry, those groups which have been here 
longest or have become more acculturated have 
reached a higher level in the occupational ladder, 
at least insofar as industry is concerned.® 


New Haven was one of the six cities included 
in Koenig’s survey. Thus, on economic and 
social grounds, it would be surprising indeed 
were British-Americans, German, and Scan- 
dinavians not to intermarry with the Irish, 
whose only imortant point of divergence 
from themselves is religion. The increasing 
tendency of the older groups to marry Ital- 
ians is probably owing in a large part to 
sheer numerical pressure, since the Italians 
constitute a third of New Haven’s popula- 
tion. The British-Americans who marry 
Italians probably do not represent the most 
prosperous and socially secure members of 


§ “Ethnic Groups in Connecticut Industry,” So- 
cial Forces, Vol. XX, No. 1 (October, 1941). 
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this group. Evidence for this statement is 
found in another New Haven study which 
revealed that in both 1930 and 1940 Italians 
showed a marked tendency to “neighbor- 
hood” marriage, i.e., to choose their mates 
from within five, ten, and twenty blocks.? 
This is attributable in part to their high in- 
marriage rate, for the Italians cluster in a 
certain few sections of the city. But pre- 
marital residential propinquity also charac- 
terized Italian out-marriages, as is shown in 
the fact that in 74.6 per cent of such unions 
both parties lived within twenty blocks, and 
49.2 per cent within ten blocks of each other 
before marriage. Since the predominantly 
Italian-populated sections are among the 
poorest and most congested in the city and 
residentially least desirable, we are justified 
in inferring that the British-Americans, 
Germans, and Scandinavians who dwell 
there have an economic status similar to 
that of their Italian neighbors. 

Returning now to the queries posed 
earlier in this paper, we may summarize 
thus: 

1. The increasing intermarriage in New 
Haven is not general and indiscriminate but 
is channeled by religious barriers; and 


9R. J. R. Kennedy, “Residential Propinquity 
and Ethnic Endogamy,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XLVIII, No. 5 (March 1, 1943), 580-84. 
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groups with the same religions tend to in- 
termarry. Thus, Irish, Italians, and Poles 
intermarry mostly among themselves, and 
British-Americans, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians do likewise, while Jews seldom 
marry Gentiles. 

2. When marriage crosses religious bar- 
riers, as it often does, religion still plays a 
dominant role, especially among Catholics. 
The high frequency of Catholic nuptials 
sanctioning the out-marriages of Irish, Ital- 
ians, and Poles implies that their choice of 
spouses is determined largely by the will- 
ingness of their non-Catholic mates to be 
brought over to the church. Indeed, Catho- 
lic nuptials are increasing in marriages of 
Catholics with non-Catholics. 


On the basis of the evidence disclosed in 
this analysis of marriage records, our main 
conclusion is, therefore, that assortative 
mating rather than random intermarriage 
has been occurring in New Haven since 1870 
and that assimilation in this city is of a 
stratified character. The “‘melting-pot, gen- 
eral-mixture” idea popularized by Zangwill 
and supported by others has failed to mate- 
rialize in this particular community. Re- 
ligious differences function as the chief basis 
of stratification. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FRAME OF REFERENCE IN WAR 
AND POST-WAR ECONOMY 


GEORGE KATONA 


ABSTRACT 


Viewing a situation or problem within different frames of reference 


either appropriate or inappropriate— 


may account for different reactions to the same economic situation and different answers to the same eco- 
nomic problem. A new experience can be fully understood only if it is placed in the proper framework. In the 
light of these psychological principles it appears more probable that, after the war, wartime economic habits 
will be completely discarded than that they will persist. To achieve economic behavior appropriate to the 
requirements of an unstable and changing post-war world is a major task of social education. 


The purpose of this paper is to show what 
role the frame of reference of important eco- 
nomic groups plays in determining economic 
decisions and actions, especially in times of 
rapid changes such as occur in war and post- 
war economy. An attempt will be made to 
indicate that changes in the field conditions 
may require changes in the frame of refer- 
ence—in other words, that one framework 
may be adequate for coping with certain 
field conditions but not with others. The ar- 
gument will be presented that real under- 
standing of new experiences is possible only 
if they are placed in a framework appropriate 
to them. Instead of discussing these issues 
theoretically, concrete and specific examples 
will be analyzed to illustrate, amplify, and 
support the points made. 

That different behavior in the same objec- 
tive situation—that is, different responses to 
the same stimuli—frequently occurs, depend- 
ing, for example, on the past experiences, the 
personality, the desires, or the expectations 
of the responding persons, is commonplace. 
Yet economic thinking is frequently governed 
by the implicit assumption that new stimuli 
predetermine the prevailing response to 
them. Thus manufacturers and farmers are 
said to react to price increases by increasing 
their sales or production, or businessmen to 
react to the imposition of price ceilings by 
selling their merchandise at the ceiling prices. 
In the analysis of such actions the manner in 
which differences in motives and attitudes 
may affect or alter business decisions is usual- 
ly neglected. The following example of two 


different decisions taken under similar cir- 
cumstances is selected to point to the signif- 
icance of linking economic and psychological 
analysis and to introduce the term “frame of 
reference.” 


Of two manufacturers of men’s shirts, one, 
at the beginning of 1943, had lowered the qual- 
ity of his product in order to save a few cents in 
the cost of each shirt. He had done this by buy- 
ing cheaper fabrics, cutting down on workman- 
ship, and eliminating collar linings. The other 
manufacturer had done nothing of the sort; in 
the autumn of 1943 he was still making the 
same quality shirt as he had a year before. 

Why had the first manufacturer changed the 
quality of his product? He explained his decision 
thus: “Every student of economics will readily 
understand that the function of a businessman 
is to make as much profit as possible. Likewise, 
there is no doubt about the fact that we have 
now what is called a seller’s market; orders on 
hand are much larger than our current output, 
although we are working at full capacity. We 
could sell much more than we produce, but due 
to the war we cannot increase our output. Final- 
ly, there is price control: we are forbidden to 
raise our prices even though some of our ex- 
penses have increased and our customers would 
be willing to pay higher prices. I have been in 
business for 20 years; I aways charged the 
highest price the market could bear; now for the 
first time I am forbidden to do so. Isn’t it natu- 
ral that I should save what I can on my ex- 
penses? Before the war competition made such 
savings impossible, but now in a seller’s market, 
it’s different.””* 


* The Committee on Price Control and Ration- 
ing at the University of Chicago, of which the au- 
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In studying the business policy of the second 
manufacturer one might have expected to find 
certain differences in his market which would 
explain why he had acted differently. But this 
man described his business situation in the same 
way as his competitor. He could sell whatever 
he could produce at high prices, but, of course, 
he is subject to ceilings. True, some expenses 
increased; but, because of large volume and 
steady production, business is not unprofitable. 
“Price control is a good thing,” said the second 
manufacturer. “It applies to the fabrics I buy 
as well as to the shirts I sell, and runaway prices 
would hurt my business. What I am most in- 
terested in is keeping the goodwill of my cus- 
tomers, which I am going to need very much 
when the war is over. That is why I scrupulous- 
ly watch the quality of the fabrics I buy, and 
why the workmanship of my shirts will not de- 
teriorate as long as I can help it.” 


The two manufacturers are in the same 
situation. To put it in psychological terms, 
they react to the same stimuli, namely, to 
demand exceeding supply and to price ceil- 
ings. Yet they react differently. Why? Be- 
cause their frame of reference differs. In 
explaining his business conduct the second 
manufacturer spoke of the war, of inflation, 
and of what would happen after the war; 
while the first one never mentioned any post- 
war problems and spoke of the war as if it 
were nothing but another upward swing in a 
business cycle. The business decisions by the 
first manufacturer are made within his old, 
traditional, pre-war context; what the econ- 
omist calls “maximizing profits” rules his 
frame of mind. The second manufacturer, 
however, lives in a new “field”; within the 
war framework, costs, prices, and profits 
have acquired a new meaning. Business con- 
duct appears to be determined by such 
changes in the frame of reference. 

The example of the two shirt manufac- 
turers is a rather complex one. The main- 


thor of this article is codirector of study, gathered 
material through case studies on motives, decisions, 
and actions of businessmen under the impact of war 
regulations. The references to the two shirt manu- 
facturers are condensed and simplified from that 
material, after eliminating confidential information 
that might serve to identify the respective firms. 
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tenance of pre-war norms and goals as against 
the acquisition of a new outlook during the 
war may have been but one respect in which 
their frames of reference differed. A short- 
term as against a long-term point of view 
may have constituted another difference 
between them, which is, of course, not pe- 
culiar to war conditions; considering the 
future implications of our actions, as against 
living for the moment only, often results in 
different conduct under similar conditions. 
Another difference between the frames of 
reference of the two manufacturers may have 
been that one had a broader horizon than the 
other in realizing the effects of his actions on 
other people or on the entire community. 
The role of the absence or presence of such 
realization may be further illustrated by the 
fact that in the first few months of 1943 some 
people were hoarding canned goods and a few 
months later soap, because they considered 
nothing but their personal well-being at the 
given moment; other people, although aware 
of possible future shortages, abstained from 
hoarding because they considered what 
would happen if everybody were to act 
similarly. 

To state the thesis as to the role of the 
frame of reference in more general terms: 
All experience is organized within a frame- 
work. A stimulus does not give rise to an iso- 
lated experience; the meaning of the stimulus 
changes according to the greater whole of 
which it is a part. The response, in turn, is 
determined by the role and function of the 
stimulus within its setting. It follows that 
stimulus A may elicit different responses if it 
is perceived or understood as part of the 
whole X or of the whole Y. The properties of 
the whole situation, the way of understand- 
ing that situation of which the stimulus forms 
a part, are decisive in determining our ac- 
tion.? 


2 The argument in the text is based on research of 
Gestalt psychologists. ‘In different whole situations, 
an A changes necessarily as part, in its role and 
function” (M. Wertheimer, Social Research, I 
[1935], 357). Concerning the usage of the concept 
“frame of reference” in psychology, see K. Koffka, 
Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1935). 
This concept has been applied to economic behavior 
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One frame of reference may be inappro- 
priate and inadequate for a given task or a 
changed situation, while another frame of 
reference may be the appropriate one or may 
fit a new experience. The example of the two 
shirt manufacturers is perhaps not fully suit- 
able to illustrate the criteria which deter- 
mine, in some cases at least, whether or not 
the organization of an experience within a 
framework is appropriate. The clearest ex- 
ample of the distinction between appropriate 
and inappropriate frames of reference is pro- 
vided by analyzing the process of solving 
problems or answering difficult questions; 
for the solution of a problem often consists in 
reorganizing a given frame of reference or in 
finding the appropriate frame of reference for 
a new and puzzling experience.’ The analysis 
in G. Katona, War without Inflation: The Psycho- 
logical Approach to Problems of War Economy (New 
York, 1942). We cannot attempt here to discuss the 
history of the concept “frame of reference,’’ since 
this would require a separate article. 

3 Support for this proposition of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy can be presented by reference to a problem 
taken from an entirely different field. N. R. F. Maier 
(Journal of Comparative Psychology, X [1930], 142) 
presents the following task: Here are nine points: 


The problem is to draw four straight lines, passing 
through each of the points, without lifting the pencil 
and without retracing. The solution is difficult be- 
cause most people see the nine points as a square 
with a center point and try to solve the problem with- 
in the perceptual frame of the square. The solution 


consists in “going out of the frame”; it requires 
supplanting an inappropriate frame by an appropri- 
ate one. In this example the rigid frame of reference 
which makes it difficult and often impossible to solve 
the problem is brought about by a law of percep- 
tion (seeing symmetrical points as a unified figure 
with fixed boundaries). 


of different answers given to the same ques- 
tion will permit us to go a step further, name- 
ly, to demonstrate the relation between 


placing an experience in its appropriate 


framework and understanding it. 


The following question was asked in a nation- 
wide poll in the fall of 1942: “If income taxes 
are increased next year, will this affect prices in 
general, or won’t it make any difference to 
prices?”’4 A substantial number of people an- 
swered that (a) raising income taxes would not 
make any difference to prices. Some people ar- 
gued that (b) if taxes are raised, prices will go 
up, because taxes are business costs, and higher 
costs mean higher prices. Others again con- 
cluded that (c) under present conditions in- 
creased income taxes would help to keep prices 
stable or—other things being equal—would 
even lower prices: money available for spend- 
ing is curtailed by additional income taxes; with 
higher taxes, less money competes for the limit- 
ed wartime supply of consumer goods. 


The three different answers to the same 
question show what is meant by lack of un- 
derstanding (answer a), misunderstanding 
(answer 6), and real understanding (answer 
c). Let us analyze, first, lack of understand- 
ing as illustrated by the assertion that higher 
income taxes would not affect prices. Accord- 
ing to the classical theory, it is always the 
new, the unfamiliar, which we do not under- 
stand. Suppose someone reads the Latin 
words vis major for the first time. He does not 
understand them. Then he looks in the dic- 
tionary and finds the definition “act of God.” 
By repeating ‘“‘vis major—act of God” several 
times, by forming an association between the 
two, he makes sure that the next time he 
reads those Latin words he will understand 
them. Understanding, according to the clas- 
sical theory, is the result of association. 


4'The question was asked in connection with a 
survey initiated by the Office of War Information 
concerning the people’s knowledge of, and their 
attitudes toward, anti-inflationary measures. 


5 This theory is based on the traditional analysis 
of learning to read, according to which that process 
consists in forming an association between three 
elements—a printed or written word, its sound, and 
its meaning. “To give meaning to an object one must 
form associations with it” (H. B. Reed, Psychology of 
Elementary Subjects |New York, 1927}). P. W. Bridg- 
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More and more evidence seems to indicate 
that this theory is, to say the least, one-sided. 
Understanding in typical and most impor- 
tant instances is not obtained by forming a 
connection between the new and the familiar. 
And what we do not understand is not neces- 
sarily new or unfamiliar. To those who said 
that raising income taxes would not affect 
prices, the two ideas “tax increase” and 
“price movement” were not unfamiliar, and 
mere repetition of the two ideas would not 
have brought about an understanding of the 
problem. Lack of understanding results not 
merely from the absence of any connection 
between two experiences but also from the 
absence of a frame within which an experi- 
ence finds its place. Understanding may be 
lacking with respect to familiar matters, 
such as prices and taxes, just as well as to new 
discoveries, such as radar and airplanes. 

Lack of understanding is overcome by 
viewing previously unrelated items as in- 
tegral parts of the same context. The greater 
context may, however, not be the appropriate 
one. In that case misunderstanding may re- 
sult. One typical instance of misunderstand- 
ing is characterized by the carrying-over of a 
framework, a principle, a general considera- 
tion, which is appropriate in situation X, to 
situation Y without regard to the different 
requirements of the two situations. In con- 
sidering the problem of higher taxes, for in- 
stance, some people recalled that “wage in- 
creases tend to cause price increases, because 
wages are costs, and what is one man’s cost is 
the other man’s price” and concluded that 
“taxes, too, are costs and therefore tax in- 
creases would also cause price increases.” 


man gives a modern version of the theory in dealing 
with the process that brings about understanding, 
namely, explaining: ‘The essence of an explanation 
consists in reducing the situation to elements with 
which we are so familiar that we accept them as a 
matter of course, so that our curiosity rests” (The 
Logic of Modern Physics |New York, 1937], p. 37). 
From the thesis that explaining and understanding 
consist in reducing an unfamiliar situation to fa- 
miliar elements, Bridgman concludes that “the feeling 
of understanding is as private as the feeling of 
pain” (in an article incorporated in the book Free- 
dom: Its Meaning, ed. R. N. Anshen [New York, 
1940], p. 532). 
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The analogy between wage increases and tax 
increases, however, cannot provide the ade- 
quate frame for solving the problem pre- 
sented, because it does not clarify the rela- 
tionship between wartime tax increases and 
price movements. Within the inappropriate 
frame of reference the essential relationship 
is not properly established: while higher 
wages would result in an increase in the wage- 
earners’ purchasing-power, higher income 
taxes would have the opposite effect. Mis- 
understanding is characterized by lack of 
structural clarity, despite the presence of a 
seemingly unifying framework; the relation of 
the parts to one another is not clarified, the 
parts do not fit, and “gaps” or unsolved 
problems remain. 

On the other hand, by viewing both tax in- 
creases and price movements within the con- 
text of available purchasing-power, not only 
are the two items related, but their meaning 
and mutual relationship are properly estab- 
lished. Having a frame of reference in which 
tax increase means diminution of spendable 
money, the correct answer to the question 
about the effect of higher income taxes on 
prices may be found easily. Real understand- 
ing requires the integration of all data in 
such a way that the gaps are closed. To be 
fully understood, a problem or an experience 
must be fitted into its proper and consistent 
context, and its role within that context must 
be clarified.° 


Understanding, in the sense of acquiring a 
general orientation that determines the ap- 
propriate place of the data of experience, 
may perhaps not be needed for our everyday 
conduct in normal times. Our habits, that is, 


6 The author’s book, Organizing and Memorizing 
(“Studies in the Psychology of Learning and Teach- 
ing’? [New York, 1940]), constitutes a study of ac- 
quiring experience by understanding, as contrasted 
to learning by memorizing (blind repetition, drill). 
While the latter consists of the attaching of new 
contents or responses to old contents or stimuli and 
the strengthening of the connection between them, 
understanding is reached when a given material is 
organized or reorganized in a way appropriate to it. 
Appropriateness of organization does not depend on 
the private feeling of an individual but is deter- 
mined by the relation of the parts to their whole. 
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the application of customary frameworks to 
the situations confronting us, may be suffi- 
cient and adequate guides of conduct if our 
world is stable and unchanging. But sudden 
and fundamental upheavals, such as the on- 
set of the depression of the 1930’s or the 
transition to total war or the eventual transi- 
tion to peace, may require the ability to re- 
organize experiences, as well as the ability to 
acquire an understanding of the requirements 
of new situations. 

The lack of realization of changed field 
conditions or the improper carry-over of an 
old customary framework to a new situation 
could be illustrated by some of the examples 
already cited. But the role of understanding 
during the economic upheavals brought 
about by total war may perhaps be shown 
more clearly by discussing a new problem. 


In the summer of 1943 spokesmen for the 
farmers used the following argument in support 
of their demand for higher farm prices and the 
abolition of the Office of Price Administration: 
“When supply and demand ruled the market, 
food was plentiful; when the O.P.A. set ceiling 
prices on corn, meat, and eggs, shortages be- 
came the rule; this proves that the mechanism 
of supply and demand cannot be replaced by 
government fiat—prices therefore should again 
be determined by supply and demand, and 
everybody will get what he wants.” The funda- 
mental problem involved in this argument is 
that the concepts “supply and demand”’ are 
used as if they operated in the same way in war 
as in pre-war times; the pre-war determination 
of prices by fluctuations of supply and demand 
is carried over to war conditions. It is over- 
looked that in times of peace the tendency 
toward equilibrium works smoothly: if de- 
mand rises, small price increases suffice to en- 
large supply, and vice versa (except under 
monopolistic conditions). During total war, 
however, demand of the armed forces expands 
greatly, while supply is inelastic: price in- 
creases often do not enlarge the supply, which 
is limited by the available production facilities 
and man-power. Demand is also inelastic dur- 
ing the war inasmuch as price increases do not 
reduce the government’s purchases. Under such 
conditions, in contrast to pre-war conditions, 
free-market forces would not bring about a 
stable equilibrium between supply and demand 
(except perhaps at extremely high prices which 


would suffice to exclude the demand of large 
parts of the population, in other words, to re- 
serve the available supplies to the wealthiest 
segments of the population). 


The more general conclusion to be drawn 


from the example just presented is the fol- 
lowing: viewing wartime price control as 
nothing but artificial interference with the 
free market indicates a lack of realization of 
changed field conditions; for, in times of war, 
military demand and the conversion of fac- 
tories to military output transform the 
traditional mechanism of the free market, 
even in the absence of price control. In order 
to understand the price movements during 
total war a frame of reference is required 
which necessarily differs from the pre-war 
frame, inasmuch as it must encompass and 
integrate such new factors as growing de- 
mand by the army and lack of man-power. 
Price control must be placed in its proper 
frame before it is possible to appraise whether 
specific price regulations were well or badly 
prepared and administered. The result of an 
understanding of the functions of price con- 
trol, arrived at by viewing price control as a 
part within its proper frame of reference, is 
not a set of rigid rules but flexible and adapt- 
able knowledge. By understanding we do not 
learn that “price ceilings are necessary when- 
ever demand exceeds supply,” but we do 
acquire the ability to apply principles to 
different circumstances and to find out, un- 
der given future conditions, what factors 
make it advisable, and what factors in- 
advisable, to impose maximum or minimum 
prices.’ 


7 Limitations of space make it impossible to 
analyze the reorganization of a frame of reference 
which has been recently accomplished by some ex- 
perts with regard to the proper function of govern- 
ment deficits and taxes and which likewise should 
result in flexible and adaptable knowledge. Because 
public debt was considered in the same light as pri- 
vate debt, deficits were traditionally held to be un- 
sound and dangerous. The accomplishment of 
Keynesian economists in this respect is not the dis- 
covery of the principle that “government borrowing 
is sound” but rather the enlargement and reor- 
ganization of the context within which public debt 
must be appraised. If such a full understanding of 
deficits is achieved, it can be applied to different 
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Let us turn now to the role of real under- 
standing in post-war economy. Which of the 
following three broad alternatives will we 
face when hostilities cease: Will wartime 
habits, ways of thinking and acting, be car- 
ried over to the post-war situation? Or will 
they be supplanted by the pre-war frame- 
work? Or will there be an attempt to or- 
ganize post-war experiences in a manner ap- 
propriate to whatever conditions may then 
exist? 

Those who explain human conduct by the 
persistence of oft repeated recent habits 
would support the first alternative. A staunch 
associationist, for instance, might argue that 
during the war millions of people will have 
acquired the habit of saving, of not spending 
money on new cars, radios, home utensils, 
and other durable goods, and of letting the 
government decide how much they should 
buy and what prices they should pay. There- 
fore, according to this theory, after the war 
the habit of saving and of submitting to con- 
trols and planning will continue to prevail.® 


circumstances; under some it will yield the con- 
clusion that a deficit is dangerous and unnecessary; 
under others, that it is sound and necessary (cf. 
D. M. Wright, American Economic Review, Septem- 
ber, 1943, Pp. 577, and the literature quoted there). 
Similarly, taxes were traditionally viewed from the 
angle of the government’s need for money. More 
recently they are viewed within the context of spend- 
ing by taxpayers: if it is desirable that the taxpayers 
should have less money to spend, taxes should be 
increased; if they should have more money to spend, 
taxes should be decreased (cf. A. P. Lerner, Social 
Research, February, 1943). 


8Such predictions follow not only from the 
theory of the classical nineteenth-century associa- 
tionists but also from the writings of several modern 
scholars: ‘“The most certain and dependable infor- 
mation concerning what a man will do in any situa- 
tion is information concerning what he did in that 
situation on its last occurrence.” “The greater part 
of all that we can predict of the individual man is 
predicted in terms of the association of specific 
features of response with specific features of a situa- 
tion” (E. R. Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning 
[New York, 1935], pp. 228 and 19). According to 
Guthrie, “repetitiousness is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of human behavior,’ while Thorndike and 
most of the conditioned-response psychologists 
maintain that “learning in the spheres of interest 
and action is caused largely by repetition and re- 
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From this point of view there might be justi- 
fication for the fear of certain Latin-Ameri- 
can countries that they might lose part of 
their post-war market because during ration- 
ing the people in the United States would get 
used to drinking little coffee and eating little 
beef. 

However, from the point of view of the 
theory which maintains that conduct depends 
on the given frame of reference, such pre- 
dictions as to the persistence of wartime 
habits do not follow. Two other possibilities 
appear more probable. One of them is that 
we shall discard our wartime behavior sud- 
denly and completely, as having been im- 
posed upon us by the war and nothing but 
the war. Many slogans, currently used and 
accepted, make it probable that this will be 
the case. At present we buy war bonds to 
pay for planes, ships, and tanks. We approve 
of rationing because the growing require- 
ments of the armed forces have curtailed the 
supplies available to civilians. We approve of 
price control because at a time when fac- 
tories are producing war goods we cannot 
leave prices to the free play of market forces. 
Some of us drive less, buy fewer gadgets, and 
spend less in order not to deprive our soldiers 
of what they need. Therefore, the day hos- 
tilities cease, we may stop saving, may try to 
buy all the goods we have missed during the 
war, and may demand the prompt abolition 
of all wartime controls as well as the balanc- 


ward” (E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Wants, 
Interests, and Attitudes |New York, 1935], p. 160), 
or ‘Responses become attached to stimuli only when 
they are practiced with reward” (M. A. May, A 
Social Psychology of War and Peace |New Haven, 
1943], p. 53). The practical conclusions to be drawn 
from the latter theory may be somewhat different 
from those of classical associationism; possibly, ac- 
cording to the reward theory, an enduring habit of 
saving may be established during the war, but 
hardly one of not buying automobiles or drinking 
little coffee. Yet, with regard to the essential point 
discussed in the text the conclusions of the two 
theories are the same: rational behavior and sudden 
learning are a priori excluded by both. Action based 
on the requirements of a situation and on the antici- 
pation of its effects differs from that based on (a) 
repetition, (b) repetition plus reward, or on (c) fol- 
lowing suggestions blindly. 
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ing of the government budget. Such conduct, 
arrived at without a real understanding of 
the functions of saving and spending, of 
rationing and price-fixing, and of govern- 
ment deficits, may be appropriate under 
certain post-war conditions but may be 
catastrophic under others. 

Then, finally, there is one other possibility: 
instead of either the persistence of the war 
framework or the revival of the pre-war frame- 
work, it may be that we shall realize the require- 
ments of the field in which we shall live after 
the war. If during the war we have not just 
mechanically submitted to regulations im- 
posed upon us but have learned to under- 
stand what functions such experiences as 
government spending and individual saving 
have within their appropriate context, then 
there is a good chance that after the war we 
shall grasp the need for a proper frame of 
reference. That frame may not be one of 
peace alone but may be one of industrial 
reconversion, or perhaps of abundance of 
money and threatening inflation. No simple 
customary rules of conduct can be set for 
such complex field conditions. Learning to 
act in a certain definite way—for example, to 
follow a habit of saving—would not help. In- 
telligent behavior, adapted to the needs of a 
given situation, is, however, not impossible, 
because fully understood experiences are not 
carried over mechanically but can be applied 
to changing conditions.° 

Realizing certain requirements of the post- 
war situation and adopting a frame of refer- 
ence appropriate to them do not, of course, 
preclude genuine and violent disagreements 
and controversies. Convictions of different 
groups, such as those who propose to depend 
on “governmental planning” or those who 
prefer to rely on “free enterprise,” can and 
should clash in the post-war world because 
both these and many other proposals may be 


9 Applying an experience intelligently, in con- 
trast to carrying it over mechanically, is the main 
result of “understanding,”’ as shown by experiments 
described in Katona, Organizing and Memorizing, 
pp. 127 ff. 


rooted in an endeavor to understand the 
given situation. The point to be made is that 
there can be no sound basis either for reliance 


on the efficacy of government controls merely | 


because some of them worked in wartime or 
for faith in freedom from government inter- 
ference merely because that was successful 
under certain pre-war conditions. Rational 
behavior implies the conviction that criteria 
exist for an intelligent decision between 
several aternatives, and it also implies the 
earnest endeavor to find out what decision or 
action is proper in the given situation. 

The difficulties any post-war government 
will face in attempting to gain the people’s 
co-operation based on the understanding of 
the situation and of the governmental policies 
should not be underestimated. The task of 
explaining to the public why certain measures 
were taken and why it should respond to 
those measures in a certain way has hardly 
been accomplished successfully during the 
war, as indicated, for example, by the partial 
failure of certain price and rationing regula- 
tions and the existence of black markets. Yet 
wartime patriotism and the imminence of 
danger serve to discourage shortsighted 
egotistic interests and to promote the ac- 
ceptance of public duty and the willingness 
to sacrifice. The conflict between our desires 
and reality may be more acute after the war, 
and the endeavor for understanding may be 
impeded by emotional reactions against con- 
trols previously endured, by the urgent wish 
for change and for absence of restraint after 
long submission to regulations."° 


The task of the teacher and the molder of 
public opinion is, then, to help the public to 
gain a general orientation for war and for 
post-war conditions. By making use of con- 
ceptual tools developed by the scholar and 
the research worker, writers and teachers 


7©In Wartime Prosperity and the Future (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1943), 
p. 31, W. C. Mitchell discusses the customary re- 
versal in the citizen’s attitudes at the end of wars 
and points out under what conditions such a reversal 
may be avoided. 
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must help others to acquire appropriate 
frames of reference for new experiences, in 
order that more and more people may learn 
to see why and how certain forms of behavior 
fit into the requirements of the situation, 
while others do not. Since the situation may 


change rapidly, the appropriate conduct may 
also change. It is not rigid principles that 
must be taught and spread but rather the 
willingness and the ability to understand. 
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CLASS DENOMINATIONALISM IN RURAL 
CALIFORNIA CHURCHES 


WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT" 


ABSTRACT 
Class segregation in a rural community under industrialized agricultural economy permeates all institu- 
tions and is characteristic of its religious life. Whereas older Protestant churches fulfil the religious needs of 
the upper class, the evangelical sects serve the laboring group. These evangelical sects develop in response 
to the general social barriers of the poor in a society dominated by pecuniary values, and at the same time they 
serve the psychological needs of an ostracized group by asserting another value system in a putative, heaven- 
ly society. Class denominationalism, as a church problem, must be viewed as a part of the general problem of 


class discrimination. 


Richard Niebuhr furnishes us with a 
text so eminently apropos that I cannot 
but introduce my discussion today with 
his words: 


Denominationalism in the Christian church 
is....an unacknowledged hypocrisy. It is a 
compromise made far too lightly, between 
Christianity and the world. Yet it often regards 
itself as a Christian achievement and glorifies 
its martyrs as bearers of the cross. It represents 
the accommodation of Christianity to the caste 
system of human society. It carries over into 
the organization of the Christian principle of 
brotherhood, the prides and prejudices, the 
privilege and prestige, as well as the humiliation 
and abasements, the injustice and inequalities 
of the specious order of high and low wherein 
men find the satisfaction of their craving for 
vainglory. The division of the churches closely 
follows the division of men into the castes of 
national, racial, and economic groups.? 


The social caste system—more prop- 
erly here a class system—is thus served 
in the California rural communities by 
Christian denominationalism. This was 
implicit in a statement of the minister of 
the élite church in a California town who 


* This material was prepared for the Regional 
Land Tenure Conference arranged by the Farm 
Foundation for the Department of Town and Coun- 
try Work, Home Missions Council and Federal 
Council of Churches, Berkeley, February 10, 1943. 


2H. Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of De- 
nominationalism (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1929), p. 6. 
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said that the churches there “tend to 
represent the different elements in the 
San Joaquin Valley.”’ In order to appre- 
ciate this, some knowledge of the social 
structure of such rural communities is 
necessary. 

A recent study of one such town 
showed clearly that its population was 
divided into a series of social strata. The 
most important single cleavage separates 
an upper from a lower class; members 
from outsiders; employers from employ- 
ees. These two groups are distinguished 
by their manner of life, their material 
wealth, and their occupations. The im- 
plications of this division reached into 
every nook and cranny of their lives— 
even into their religious convictions and 
observances. 

The community investigated was one 
of the many places at which people have 
congregated in the San Joaquin Valley 
places hardly distinguishable to the cas- 
ual observer from one another. It serv- 
iced a rural area where fruits, vegetables, 
and fibers were grown by intensive irri- 
gated farming, with the help of many 
harvest hands. The privileges of the 
major institutions of the community— 
clubs, churches, official and quasi-official 
bodies—were the prerogative of a cer- 
tain segment of the population which 
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may be designated as the nuclear group. 
Remaining on the social peripheries was 
the large body of unskilled labor that had 
come to the community in search of work 
and settled there. These outsiders were 
Mexicans, Negroes, and whites. The 
Mexicans and Negroes formed subcom- 
munities of their own, but the whites had 
no rallying cry, no sufficient commonal- 
ity, other than their depressed economic 
conditions, to form any such integrated 
whole. The social picture, then, may be 
visualized as one where a nuclear popu- 
lation maintained the vestiges of com- 
munity life and where peripheral to this 
nucleus was the laboring population, who 
accepted the social value system of that 
nuclear population and strove to achieve 
some measure of recognition in it. The 
nuclear group itself is divided into higher 
and lower strata, and the white outsiders 
may be ranged according to the degree 
in which they have achieved some entry 
into the community as such. 

Where industrialized farming occurs, 
even the smallest town is likely to be so 
large, in terms of population, that it is 
impossible for all to know one another, 
even casually. Thus the values by which 
men are judged and placed in the social 
scheme by their neighbors are monetary 
ones—symbols of wealth and well-being. 
And, in turn, the major criterion of the 
social worth of a person is his occupation 
—the means by which he achieves or 
aspires to wealth and well-being. It is the 
quick reference by which the individual 
is assigned his proper social place. The 
ethnologist has frequently found that 
among primitive peoples the stranger’s 
position in a community is determined 
by his establishing real or fictitious 
blood-relationship to someone already 
known. Essentially the same function is 
served in our society when we ask a new- 
comer, “‘What do you do?” For in the 


answer to that question lies our first de- 
termination of his social position. It is, 
therefore, logically and empirically justi- 
fiable to use occupation as the criterion 
for showing social class distinction. 

Modifying the classification of Alba 
M. Edwards,’ five occupational groups, 
ranked roughly according to social worth, 
were used: (a) professionals, managers, 
and proprietors, (b) farm operators and 
managers, (c) clerical and other white- 
collar workers, (d) skilled labor, (e) un- 
skilled labor. Persons were then classi- 
fied according to the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1939.4 

However imperfect such a classifica- 
tion may be for the finer distinctions in 
the social hierarchy, the social position 
of the unskilled laborer is very clear. 
While some skilled workers have not 
achieved membership in the nuclear com- 
munity, very few unskilled workers have. 
Again, the professionals, managers, and 
proprietors (along with a few operators 
of large ranches) clearly form the élite in 
the society, even though some so classi- 
fied, such as teachers and some ministers 
and proprietors of stores which serve the 
laboring class, do not achieve such stand- 
ing. 

There are ten churches serving whites 
alone in the community. These several 
denominations are ranked in the social 
hierarchy; the nuclear and outside popu- 
lation are, for the most part, served by 
separate religious bodies. Of the ten 
Christian groups, nine are Protestant. 
The Catholic church very nearly repre- 
sents a cross-section of the churchgoing 


3A Social-Economic Grouping of the Gainful 
Workers of the United States, 1930 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1938). 


4 Prepared by the Job Analysis and Information 
Section, Division of Standards and Research. 
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population, a fact to which I shall return 
later. The Christian Science church will 
be eliminated from the discussion be- 
cause there are but eleven members of 
known occupation. It serves exclusively 
the nuclear group. 

Of the eight remaining churches, four 
serve the nuclear population and four the 
outsider element (Chart I). The first are 
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against almost half (42 per cent) of the 
latter. The obverse of these distinctions 
is shown in the incidence of the profes- 
sional managerial category, for a fourth 
of the nuclear congregations fall into this 
category as against only 3 per cent of the 
outsider congregations. 

On this chart also appear two bars 
which represent, respectively, the Catho- 
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the Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Seventh-Day Adventist. The out- 
sider four are the Nazarene, Assembly of 
God, Church of Christ, and Pentecostal. 
Chart I shows by means of bars the occu- 
pational characteristics of the member- 
ship of the different classes of denomina- 
tions. The first bar shows that only a 
third of the membership of the nuclear 
churches are laborers, whereas laborers 
comprise three-fourths of the outsider 
congregations. Agricultural workers 
make up but 6 per cent of the former as 


lic membership and the total white and 
Mexican churchgoing population. The 
similarity in the proportions is striking; 
the class exclusiveness of the Protestant 
churches does not appear. There are, no 
doubt, many reasons for this difference 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
The fact is, however, that the Catholic 
church is more tolerant—using the term 
in the mechanical sense here—than are 
the Protestant congregations. This does 
not, however, belie the general thesis re- 
garding class distinctions. Remembering 
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that the laborers in the Catholic congre- 
gation are almost exclusively Mexicans, 
the priest’s statement is illuminating: 


There is a large Mexican colony but there are 
also many Germans. There used to be one serv- 
ice in Spanish for them, but we have discon- 
tinued that. We make no distinctions between 
the two groups. Once a year we have a Spanish 
Mission for the Mexicans, which lasts a week. 

The Mexicans are children of nature, and do 
not take their religion very seriously. They 
have a kind of inferiority complex and feel that 
they are looked down on. Many of the Mexicans 
have devotions in their own homes—they have 
little altars. They like the trimmings better 
than the essentials; it is better that way than if 
they had nothing. 

We have card parties and socials to raise 
money. The Mexicans do not come to these. 
They would rather be with their own kind. 
Every once in a while, usually in the spring, 
they have a fiesta. They have a good time. 
Some of the others come—it is open to every- 
one. 


Thus the Catholic church accommodates 
two social classes which, nevertheless, 
maintain their social distance. 

There are finer gradients in the social 
value of the different denominations 
(Chart II). Of the four Protestant 
churches serving the nuclear population, 
one is definitely for the élite. Fifty per 
cent of its membership is in the entre- 
preneurial-professional occupation cate- 
gory, and only one person is an unskilled 
laborer. Its building is the most impos- 
ing, its grounds the best kept, its ap- 
pointments the finest. Its leading patron 
is president of the biggest business enter- 
prise in the community. For a long while 
a silent pressure brought all the teachers 
into its fold. The other churches serve 
more fully the middle rungs of the social 
hierarchy. 

The Methodist group has few un- 
skilled laborers, the Baptist more; yet 
both have but 40 per cent who regularly 


do manual work. The Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists are composed largely of farm 
operators, most of them having small 
units. Since a large proportion of their 
congregation is drawn from outside the 
community, it is difficult to assess their 
social position accurately. 

A similar social gradation obtains 
among the outsider sects. The propor- 
tion of laborers increases as one reads 
from left to right on Chart II, and simi- 
larly the proportion of professionals and 
white-collar workers declines, so that in 
the Pentecostal church only one person 
is not a laborer and almost all are farm 
hands. Because of certain theoretical 
and practical considerations, this group 
calls for further discussion. 

More or less independently, the sociol- 
ogists of religion have come to recognize 
that sectarian development springs up 
largely among the socially disinherited. 
The precedent for this in Christianity is 
common knowledge. This has been char- 
acteristic of reformation movements. 
Probably no movement better exem- 
plifies this fact than the development of 
evangelical religious sects in the impov- 
erished areas of America. A further 
corollary of this social fact is that these 
churches, as they grow older, slough 
their emotional appeal and ascetic char- 
acter and develop more ordinary middle- 
class standards. The several churches in 
the community represent such social 
gradients, not only documenting this 
established sociological fact but further- 
ing its implications. For the processes 
described for the origin of the sects and 
their transformation to denominations 
may occur in the adoption of churches 
into a community. In this California 
rural community we can see this evolu- 
tion quite clearly, for its process is fore- 
shortened. 
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There are, then, four Protestant 
churches serving the religious needs of 
the outsiders. In order of the appearance 
in the community, they are the Assembly 
of God, the Nazarene, the Church of 
Christ, and the Pentecostal. Except 
that there is little to differentiate the 
first two, this is also their order of social 
worth, measured either by their appur- 


tracted most of the transient migratory workers. 
Most of the transient migratory type were at- 
tracted by this kind of leadership, but my prede- 
cessor and I—now I don’t want to put it so you 
misunderstand—but our special appeal is to the 
middle class. Poor people get a sensual or physi- 
cal thrill and in that there’s an attraction. I 
have had a frank Pentecostal preacher tell me 
that many of his congregation come to church 
just for that thrill. That is shallow thinking. 
These poor folks get no other thrill out of life, 
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tenances or by the occupational char- 
acteristics of their congregations. The 
development of the Nazarene church is 
the most interesting, for in ten years this 
sect has grown from meetings in private 
homes to the use of a tent, then succes- 
sively into two small buildings; and now 
it is housed in a plant which, with the 
parsonage, is valued at $20,000. Lest 
one feel that this is merely the result of 
puritan frugality and asceticism, the 
social implications may be stated in the 
pastor’s own words: 

The first two ministers here were just farmer- 
preachers who had had no education. They at- 
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but you can’t build a church on that kind of ele- 
ment. My predecessor and I have appealed to 
a more sturdy and consistent type of people. We 
are given to the sane, intelligent presentation of 
the Gospel Truths. 


No more perfect statement of the theo- 
ry could possibly have been made: origin 
in the “sensual and physical thrill’ of 
the disinherited “transient migratory 
type,’ and growth in the “sane, intel- 
ligent” appeal to the “sturdy” middle 
class. And all this was accomplished in 
the short span of a decade! Though this 
preacher disclaimed labor adherents, a 
quarter of his congregation were un- 
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skilled workers and two-thirds were 
skilled or unskilled; his statement is 
merely a further assertion of middle-class 
status. 


There is more evidence. The Assem- 
bly of God church is a Pentecostal sect, 
though the minister said, ‘““We don’t call 
ourselves Pentecostal because of their 
extremist attitudes.” As a nation-wide 
sect it grew out of rebellion against 
“modernism” and “higher criticism.” 
The local congregation, developed in 
part out of a rebellion against the Ger- 
manism of the local Baptist church, was 
established by a lay minister. It drew 
to it many migratory workers, so that, 
though this preacher also disclaimed 
such membership, a fifth of its congrega- 
tion is unskilled labor and 60 per cent are 
workers of some sort. It has grown in 
size and wealth, and in restraint, with 
the result that an avowedly Pentecostal 
group has split off. 

This schismatic Pentecostal group is 
made up entirely of laborers, of whom 82 
per cent are unskilled. Its ministers have 
always been lay people—farm laborers, 
in fact. At first they met in a tent; now 
they have a dingy frame building. For 
the social cause of the schism the state- 
ments of the lay minister are definitive: 


There is no difference between our church 
and the Assemblies of God except that we be- 
lieve that the spirit has the right of way. The 
council has tightened down, and are becoming 
formalized. Back East they are still free, but 
here (especially in Southern California) many 
of the churches have tightened down. Educated 
ministers and college students who were stiff 
shirts came in and some of the people fell for it. 


In other words, formalization dulled 
the fine edge of emotional fervor and left 
a hollow mockery in the eyes of the dis- 
possessed. So they have had to seek 
another outlet. One member had shifted 
to the newer Pentecostal group because 
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at the older one “they set you down’”— 
that is, “they won’t let you get up and 
shout when you get the spirit, and that 
is not right.” 

We may review this process in more 
general terms. An evangelical church 
enters the community, appealing to the 
“sensual,’”’ and draws a group of under- 
privileged and emotionally starved to 
its fold. They are zealous; and, donating 
freely of their small earnings, they erect 
a church on a “faith basis.” It grows 
under the impetus of lay participation 
and the emotional release it offers; and 
as it grows its coffers increase, and its 
building, outgrown or outmoded, is re- 
placed with a grander investment. Now 
it is unseemly for such an affluent organ- 
ization to be served by an uneducated 
minister who, it is argued, cannot devote 
full time to the congregation; and so a 
preacher is hired from the seminary of 
its parent or affiliate church. Education 
vests de facto authority in the minister’s 
hands, inhibiting the congregation by 
precept if not by direct effort. The min- 
ister, perhaps a member of a democratic 
ministerial association, has, or acquires, 
the standards of the middle class. He 
adopts a “sane, intelligent presentation 
of the Gospel’’ which results in the “set- 
ting-down”’ of the fervent and the inhibi- 
tion of the spirit. The appeal is directed 
more and more to the “‘stabler element” 
who have made peace with their milieu 
and who, having acquired some of the 
wherewithal to be worldly, are less 
tempted by asceticism. But there are 
some whose economic situation has not 
advanced along with the rest of the con- 
gregation or with the church itself. Their 
need for emotional release is not met; 
furthermore, they find themselves in an 
inferior economic position to their fellow- 
members. They split off into a sect 
where “the spirit has the right of way”’ 
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and their fellows are of the same social 
class, and the cycle is complete. 

We see, therefore, that the church 
recognizes the social cleavages of the 
community it serves and that each con- 
gregation is quite precisely ranked ac- 
cording to that social worth. The cause 
for this sectarian split along class lines is 
economic, its aspects twofold: social and 
psychological. Let us examine these 
aspects individually, though they are 
interrelated phenomena. In a society 
which makes overt expression of the 
hierarchy of its members in terms of tra- 
ditional and invidious social values, the 
individual seeks the companionship of 
those who reinforce his own position. 
He wishes to associate neither with those 
who are his betters in the established 
scheme of things nor with those who are 
“beneath him.” The evidence of this in 
the community studied is clear. 

The minister of the élite church, when 
asked why there were no farm laborers 
in his community, pointed to the church 
and said: “‘You can see why they don’t 
come here. They don’t come here be- 
cause they feel uncomfortable. They are 
more at home in the Church of Christ 
because it is more like their homes. They 
can live in a tent and feel comfortable 
there.” 

The word of the minister for this is 
confirmed by the laborers themselves. 
One explained why she refused an in- 
vitation to a nuclear church by saying 
that “they are good members, but we are 
poor people and everybody that goes 
there is up-to-date.’’ Another said: ““To 
tell the truth I don’t like the Baptists 
here because they are a different class of 
people and I’d rather stay around my 
own class.’”’ This woman had made the 
shift from Baptist to Pentecostal despite 
the fact that she didn’t “‘like all the ways 
they believe in the Pentecostal church.” 
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A third said: “We were Baptists back 
home, but we don’t go to any church out 
here. We don’t have the clothes. Back 
home there were little old meetings and: 
you could go any old way. When you’re 
just raised up with folks it’s different 
from the way it is here.”’ 

There is statistical evidence for this 
shift away from churches which in Cali- 
fornia serve the nuclear population to 
those which serve the outsiders. Of the 
51 recent immigrant white workers inter- 
viewed, 25 had been members in their 
former residence of churches such as 
Methodist and Baptist—churches which, 
in this community, serve the nuclear 
group. Of these 25, only 1 still attends 
such a church, while 12 have joined 
or are attending the outsider denomina- 
tions and 12 report no attendance what- 
soever. There are no shifts in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The psychological factor in class de- 
nominationalism is the special psychic 
appeal of different modes of religious 
services. What is there in the emotional- 
ism of the outsider churches which at 
once so attracts the poor and so repels 
the well-to-do? It has been explained as 
entertainment, as sensual thrill, as a 
release for people whose life is humdrum 
at best, oppressive as a rule. So is drink- 
ing, and so are the other forms of worldly 
pleasure which they are denying them- 
selves. This reasoning is not false, but 
it does not go far enough. The appeal of 
the emotional religion and the asceticism 
for the disfranchised is this: It denies the 
existence of this world with its woes; it de- 
nies the values in terms of which they are 
the underprivileged and sets up in their 
stead a putative society in the Kingdom 
of God, where, because of their special 
endowments (which we call emotional- 
ism), they are the élite. It is the society 
of the saved. Millennarianism is of the 
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essence, for it is thus that the putative 
society is created; asceticism is the denial 
of the world in which they have been 
denied; and emotional participation is 
public acclamation of their personal ac- 
ceptance into this world of superreality. 
Clark has pointed out evidence for this 
in the differing nature of hymns between 
the churches of the poor and those of the 
well-to-do.’ It is a frequent refrain in the 
sermons. In one outsider sermon the 
preacher derided the “bluebloods of 
Kentucky,” for, he said, in heaven every- 
body is a “‘blueblood.”” But this imputa- 
tion of equality is spurious, for it is made 
clear that such a station in afterlife is the 
prerogative of those who are saved. Tes- 
timonials are rich in the expression of 
this feeling; in one agonized prayer de- 
livered in the Pentecostal church was 
heard: ‘‘Sometimes I think I am worth 
nothing to the Lord or to anybody else, 
but when I realize what I am in His eyes, 
it makes me want to pray all the more.” 

The existence of class denominational- 
ism in the community under study and 
the essentially economic causes for its 
existence have been demonstrated. 
There remains a question—a moral one. 
Is the sectarian character of rural-com- 
munity Christianity, this class denom- 
inationalism, in essence an evil one? 
Niebuhr, as the text quoted at the outset 
makes clear, so regards it. And, indeed, 
the Christian viewpoint—the attitude 
fostered in the teachings of Christ—can 
hardly be otherwise. 

Class denominationalism is not a 
cause but a result. The economic classes 


5 Elmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1937), p. 272. 
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of the California rural scene permeate 
every phase of life, and the causes lie 
deep in the industrial character of the 
farm economy. The essential class phe- 
nomena of money values, invidious dis- 
crimination, and conspicuous display 
developed from a similar cause in a New 
York community fifty years ago.° The 
nuclear group and the outsider of the 
California community are not merely 
levels of prestige. They are classes whose 
economic interests are in direct conflict. 
These conflicts have led to bloodshed and 
violence, to drink and despair, as well as 
to religious fanaticism. 

It is neither sufficient nor reasonable 
to say, “Christianity, mend your ways; 
bring your house in order.” Class de- 
nominationalism is no leak in the dike of 
democracy to be plugged by a boy’s 
thumb. Yet the conscience of the church 
is involved. Since the course of indus- 
trialization in farm production as well as 
in urban life is set and since its fruits are 
many and good, there can be no turning 
back to bucolic simplicity. Economic 
classes exist, but they may be open or 
closed; the social distance between them 
may be great or small; underprivilege 
may be severe or mild. If Protestantism 
would avoid these evils of class discrimi- 
nation within its own ranks, it must 
fight against social discrimination out- 
side its confines. To do this it must sup- 
port those measures by which the under- 
privileged groups—in California rural 
communities, the farm laborers—may 
obtain a fair share of the perquisites of 
worldly life. 


6 James M. Williams, An American Town (pri- 
vately printed, 1906). 
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GERMAN FICTION TODAY: STATE CONTROL AND PUBLIC DEMAND 


MARIAN MARSCHAK 


ABSTRACT 


The present study is an effort to analyze German fiction to find out (1) the dominant themes in the fiction 
and (2) what light it throws on the thinking and feeling of the German people. It covers the years 1933-41 


Since 1933 the Nazis have tried to direct 
German writing and reading. Have they 
succeeded? Writing can be controlled, but 
the reader’s taste cannot be commanded. 
Here is one region still open to the free will: 
one cannot be forced to go to a theater or 
to read a book. 


The writer in a totalitarian country has to 
follow both the police and the public; but, 
in the balance of forces between writer, 
censor, and reader, the reader has a remark- 
able weight. He can still ignore a book or 
make it famous. He can create a literary 
fashion. 

We shall see that on the whole the official- 
ly fostered literature tries to attract the 
reader by displaying a “German reality”’ in 
which Nazi virtues struggle and prevail. 
But we shall also see that what seems to be 
a sizable proportion of readers has re- 
sponded by favoring romantic fantasies, ad- 
ventures, and historical fiction—the distant, 
the dreamy, the impossible. 


To list a few samples of the “official” 
pattern: 


1. The hero, mistreated by Weimar Ger- 
many, is being rescued by the “New 
Order” (Der Innere Befehl, F. F.V. Unruh; 
Karges Land, Gerhard Ringeling; Schick- 
sal einer Frau, Edith Mikeleitis). 

2. The hero, mistreated by the big towns, 
finds peace on the land, in his home village 
(In einem kuehlen Grunde, Anton Gabele; 
Das Land der Zwerge, Konrad Beste). 

3. A man who belongs to two countries or 
two races must always be unhappy (‘‘Bal- 
lade am Strom,” Roland Betsch). 

4. Acertain German district and its popula- 
tion are glorified, preferably a district not 
yet well known, treated as a “‘stepchild”’ 


by literature (Die Pottersleute, Walter 
Vollmer). 

5. A certain social class is exalted; at first 
chiefly peasants, later on other classes 
(e.g., the skilled worker in: Hin Deutscher 
fand zurueck, Karl Miedbroth). 


Fiction belonging to the last two groups 
is in line with the efforts of the Nazi party 
to woo particular sections of the population. 
A new Gruppenempfindlichkeit (“group- 
sensitiveness”) has been discovered and is 
respected and nursed. The Butcher’s 
League had a modern play closed, in which 
a butcher is pictured as a brutal person. 
The Chamber of Commerce in a certain 
town rejected a novel because the local 
landscape was called “unattractive.” 

The goal set above all others was Gegen- 
wartsnaehe (literally, “‘present-time near- 
ness’), or Whirklichkeitsnaehe (roughly, 
“realism”’). A new type of story was in- 
vented and christened “fact report” (Tat- 
sachenbericht)—a fictitious plot, presented 
as a news report. Through the use of the 
present tense, photographs, and maps some 
kind of reality was sought. The Voelkischer 
Beobachter \aunched a big contest for the 
best novel “depicting the experience of our 
time.” The fashionable monthly magazine, 
Die neue Linie, in its annual prize contest 
for a story on “German reality” offered, in 
1940, additional prizes for “every prize 
story completed during active military 
service.’ Wirklichkeit became the password 
in the literary field, combined with words 
like unmittelbar, konkret, hart, existentiell, 
tathaft, herb; it even appears as Vollwirklich- 
keit (Ruediger, Die Literatur, June, 1941). 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this “reality” cannot be real. Concentra- 
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tion camps and pogroms are not described 
in German novels. One critic even com- 
plains that the conflict between the young 
and ambitious peasant and the village or- 
ganization remains hidden. The peasantry 
lives in a peculiarly idealized atmosphere; 
the village seems an idyll set up for sun- 
rises, and one wonders why so many move 
into towns (Die Literatur, February, 1941). 

Historical reality itself had to be re- 
molded; persons, ideas, and events had to 
be shown in a new light. In a story about 
the famous Carpet of Bayeux (Die neue 
Linie, 1942), William the Conqueror be- 
comes the forefather of Hitler, and the 
Normans, the ancestors of the Nazis. The 
Normans, one learns, had then (in 1066) to 
defend European unity against English 
“insular particularism.” In spite of his 
nickname “the Conqueror,” William did 
not undertake his campaign because of his 
greed for land. He was, in fact, entitled to 
the English throne and was in the right. 
The Normans were excellent soldiers, the 
English a “militarily worthless crowd.” 
The story goes on to say that, after the con- 
quest, the English army was “firmly organ- 
ized” (straff organisiert) and a people’s 
kingdom was erected, supported not by 
the feudal clique but by the masses (breite 
Massen). This was followed by “England’s 
glorious age, a period of honesty inside and 
of successes outside the country.’’ Thus 
historical writing was attuned to the educa- 
tional efforts of the government. 

Goebbels declared that every good book 
is a political book. Did the German reader 
agree? How does the official pattern com- 
pare with the actual pattern of reading? 

The literary output of a certain period 
reflects the reader’s mind at that time. A 
publisher will print a book only if it seems 
likely to attract a great number of readers. 
Most authors will write with the same view. 
In a totalitarian country, writer and pub- 
lisher must observe the official trend (often 
reinforced by government subsidies and 
orders) as well. If in spite of this a literary 
line which differs from the official one is 
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maintained, this gives some indication of the 
public’s influence. 

Of a sample of twenty-nine short 
stories published in 1940 in the Berliner 
Lokalanszeiger, the Deutsche Wochenschau, 
and even in Goebbels’ own weekly, Das 
Reich, only three could in any sense be 
called “ideological”: in ‘‘Schwaebeles neue 
Hosen’’ the seamstress of a pair of soldier’s 
pants gets married to its owner; in another 
story a young soldier sacrifices his furlough 
so that an older one can see his new baby; 
the third depicts a family conflict in a dis- 
trict where Germans and Slavs are mixed. 
Fifteen of the remaining twenty-six stories 
take place in faraway countries. Except 
for this fact, all the sampled nonideological 
short stories could have been written in pre- 
Hitler days, in or outside of Germany: the 
regular short stories of love, childhood, 
friendship, queer adventure and comical 
errors, good deeds and tragic incidents. 

Out of one hundred and four novels pub- 
lished in 1939 and advertised in 1940 in 
Der Buchberater and Deutsche Buecher, only 
twenty-four fit somehow into the official 
pattern. The remaining books do not show 
much in the way of modern Spartanism: a 
luxurious upper class is depicted with ap- 
proval, a world of general managers and 
their ladies, of ‘fashionable drawing rooms, 
theater boxes, and white-tied masculinity” 
(to quote a German critic). Their struggles 
are private ones (love, marriage, friendship, 
professional conflicts). The problems of the 
lower classes are equally innocuous. Dreams 
of owning “‘a good restaurant in Cuyaba”’ 
or “‘a little hotel” are common, or ‘“‘an auto- 
mobile instead of a pushcart”’ (the dream of 
a housepainter). In these cases the author 
and the public, rather than having to write 
and read about “German reality” and the 
new German virtues, show a tendency to 
get away from them. They seem to long for 
times and lands where other laws prevail. 


Literary prize contests are particularly 
significant. The prize committee (which, 
in the case of Die neue Linie, included mem- 
bers of the German Academy of Writing) 
certainly has to make its decision with an 
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eye on propaganda rather than on profits. 
Yet, even here, deference was shown to the 
public’s taste. 

In 1941 Die neue Linie offered a prize for 
a short story which would express “the 
spirit of present-day Germany.” A story 
called “Shipwreck” won the first prize of 
600 marks. Here is the plot: 

The hero, dressed in white flannel trou- 
sers and a black dinner jacket, is chatting 
on deck with Miss Phips, an American lady 
who wears a pretty playsuit, when the 
““Marylane” goes down somewhere between 
Cape Verde and Buenos Santos. The hero 
and Miss Phips swim for a long time, keep- 
ing up a light, amusing conversation, until 
an Italian submarine rescues them. The 
submarine had drifted off, having been bad- 
ly tied up at the pier, and there is only one 
guard on board, a diver who understands 
nothing about navigation (these remarks 
on the Italian war fleet are the only indi- 
cations of the “present time’’). Idyllic 
weeks on the submarine follow, until, to 
their regret, they are sighted by a steamer. 

This was found to represent best “the 
spirit of present-day Germany” in the sec- 
ond year of the war! The editor, somewhat 
embarrassed by the outcome of the contest, 
comments on the story’s “‘genuine and real- 
istic humor which today must be highly 
valued.”’ Only one of the prize stories 
chosen deals with war, and even then it hap- 
pens in a “strange region between reality 
and dream.’’ The same tendency was found 
in other stories submitted in the contest: 
“a definite trend toward unreality and a 
world of fantasy, a will to neglect the pure 
reality of facts and to look for deeper reality 
in free, in-between regions. .. . . 

The “away” tendency of the German 
public can be seen on all sides. Books for 
young people like the “Leather Stocking 
Tales,”’ Andersen’s fairy stories, and many 
other fairy stories and books on animals are 
being published in “editions for grown-ups.” 
The classical writers are being read again, af- 
ter having been unpopular for a long time. 
“Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Storm—sie gehen 
weg wie frische Sommeln’’ (“they sell like 


hot cakes’) (Die Literatur, November, 
1939). 

There is a great number of reports and 
“fact reports” from all fronts and all forces, 
but the poetical imagination has retreated 
to remote regions. Perhaps some of the 
vigor which pushed German soldiers for- 
ward in 1940 stemmed from the same root— 
to give up the present existence and storm 
into faraway countries. The performance 
of tanks and rubber boats inspires a poetical 
German soldier with tones of medieval 
mysticism: 


Mitten im Tode waren wir im Leben 

Herr: Dank Deinem Sommer 

Diesem Sommer Dank 

Denn keinen groesseren hast Du gegeben 
Dem der berauscht aus seinen Bechern trank. 


“In the midst of death we were in Life. 
Thank you, Lord, for your summer. 
Thank you for this summer. 
For us, intoxicated with its goblets, 
it was the greatest summer you have given.” 


One type of fiction, which had existed be- 
fore 1933, has become a dominant fashion 
only during the last six or seven years. 
Since 1935 a steadily increasing flood of 
historical biographies, period studies, and 
prehistoric fiction has streamed into the 
German book market. Out of eighty-three 
nonideological novels, advertised in two 
booksellers’ periodicals, forty-two are his- 
torical fiction. A small number of them have 
obviously been written with an eye on offi- 
cial requests; Caesar, Bismarck, Theodoric, 
and Napoleon are “sponsored” by the 
government. The bulk of the historical fic- 
tion is of quite a different type. It de- 
scribes human rather than political con- 
flicts. The heroes are technicians, doctors, 
inventors, or they are poets, painters, philos- 
ophers; the poet Buerger in Die Gleichen 
by Moritz Jahn; the poet Schubert in Jn 
Fesseln frei by Heinrich Lilienfein; the poet- 
painter Friedrich Mueller in Der Maler in 
Flammen by Eduard Koewel; Schiller in 
Leidenschaft by Norbert Jacques; and the 
philosopher in Kant als Mensch by Alfred 
Treptow. 


Historical fiction provides another path 
by which one may forget reality. Reading 
a novel means passing through the emotions 
of an imaginary person, living another per- 
son’s life. If the hero has once actually 
existed, his image is more genuine. To take 
part in this hero’s life and to submerge one’s 
self in the past make the deception more 
complete, the distance from today greater. 

The phrase “flight into history’ came up 
and was openly discussed. In June, 1941, 
five essays were published in literary maga- 
zines, entitled: “History in the Novel,” 
“Remarks on Historical Writing,” “Limits 
and Freedom of Historical Fiction,” ““The 
Writer and His Time,” and “On Historical 
Fiction” —a debate comic in its solemnity. 

First of all, the historical tide was de- 
clared dangerous; it made the modern 
world and present-day men appear too dull 
in comparison with the adventurous past. 
This attack provoked two contradictory 
answers. One literary critic wrote that too 
much security prevails among us; property 
is safe, trains are punctual, social work, 
police, and fire brigades prevent “sensations 
and surprises.’’ It is natural to long for 
danger (e.g., Kampfsport) and to find pleas- 
ure in remembering times of insecurity. 
This was denied by another critic: far from 
suffering from too secure a life, people 
longed, on the contrary, for “escape from 
themselves.”’ Historical novels keep one 
away from the “all-too-actual (Allsutaeg- 
lichem) from which we suffer.” Historical 
reading is a counteracting force to “the 
heavy shocks to which our generation, more 
than many earlier ones, has been and still 
is exposed, that make them tired and un- 
willing to fight..... 


The authorities were right in watching 
the historical output. Historical writing can 
become a fighting weapon, not only for the 
defense of the ruling group (as in the story 
of William the Conqueror) but also against 
it. Backed by historical facts, the writer 
can establish values and passions contrary 
to the official code. By selecting historical 
events parallel or strictly opposed to the 
present time, he can illuminate his own 
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world. All this he is free to do within certain 
limits; censorship would set in if the parallel 
came too close. 


How great are the possibilities within 
these limits is shown by an article entitled 
“The Napoleon Legend,” which appeared 
in August, 1939, in Die deutsche Rundschau. 
The historical vogue had then just produced 
fifteen books on Napoleon, all more or less 
along official lines. The author, under the 
pretext of putting right the picture of 
Napoleon, quotes from the writings of a 
contemporary, Graf Schlabendorf (1750- 
1824). The effect is a portrait of Hitler’s 
Germany. In the France of that time, 
everything was done “through fear and 
terror.”’ Napoleon’s words were believed to 
be “oracular and infallible.” Spies were 
everywhere, censors mutilated books, “vol- 
untary” contributions were forced upon the 
citizens. About Napoleon’s end, it is said 
that it was “brought about largely through 
his wanton inroads into the territory of con- 
science and mind..... ” A similar course 
is clearly pursued in a historical study in a 
Vienna magazine in 1939 under the title 
“The Punishing of the Leading Classes of 
French Society in the Revolution of 1789” 
or “The Terror Regime of 1789.’ Both 
articles were reprinted, soon after their pub- 
lication, ina German magazine similar to the 
Reader’s Digest—an indication of their gen- 
eral interest. 

The reader has influenced the literary 
production decisively. His taste has had to 
be respected by both author and authorities. 
While Die neue Linie was looking for a “real- 
istic” story, it held a contest for the best 
cover. This contest shows once more the 
reader’s preference. The cover must, above 
all, “catch the eye of the beholder,”’ please 
the public. As to the theme of the cover, 
there was only the one request (obviously 
official), that it should refer to the war; the 
word ‘“‘symbolically”” was added—a conces- 
sion to the public. Small reproductions of 
ideal covers followed. One is described as: 
“Wartime, Autumn, 1940. The woman’s 
thoughts are with the soldiers.’ The artist 
has painted in the right foreground, in a 
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gleaming red tone, a woman’s head in half- 
profile. The girl looks toward “the distance 
where, with the unreality of a dream, 
marked only in weak brush strokes, march- 
ing soldiers and riders pass by against a 
turquoise background.” Out of nine covers 
in 1940, eight displayed the war in the fore- 
ground: bombers in a spring sky, a rider 
storming with his sword, two soldier’s heads 
in helmets. In 1940, the war was to appear 
on “a turquoise background,” in “weak 
brush strokes” in accordance with the pub- 
lic’s taste. 

I have before me a letter dated October, 
1941, written in Germany by a middle-class 
woman with intellectual ambitions; her 
husband is in the army. She writes that she 
has become crazy about classical music— 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Haydn. 
Only three or four years ago she liked song 
hits better. Just now she also has discovered 
Stifter, “good old Stifter,” whom she once 
found terribly boring. But now she loves to 
read his “leisurely description of a leisurely 
time.” She will have a few people in on 


Sunday afternoons for reading and music. 
She will start with Goethe’s letters... .. 

The German reader’s preferences are 
still at variance with those of his govern- 
ment. One cannot compel people to read, 
and their buying power is still a power. The 
reader has behaved like a child who refuses 
food that is not to its taste. The parents 
have to compromise on the feeding plan. 
Thus the reader’s diet has only a meager 
proportion of straightforward ideological 
writings. The bulk of it is provided by non- 
“political” books, by books written in or 
about the past, tales of faraway countries, 
stories of private joys and sorrows, dreams. 
Occasionally even a criticism of the present 
time, disguised as history, is published and 
read. 

The authorities have tried and are still 
trying to bring the public’s thoughts back 
to the new values and “realities” —a hard 
task. It is possible to control people’s 
speech, but it is not easy to regiment the 
silent processes of the mind. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Pi Lambda Theta.—Pi Lambda Theta 
announces two awards of $400 each, to be 
granted on or before September 15, 1944, 
for significant research studies in education. 
A study may be submitted by any individ- 
ual whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work, or by any chapter or 
group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. An 
unpublished study on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems of women may be sub- 
mitted. No study granted an award shall 
become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, 
nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way re- 
strict the subsequent publication of a study 
for which an award is granted, except that 
Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of 
inserting an introductory statement in the 
printed form of any study for which an 
award is made. Three copies of the final re- 
port of the completed research study shall 
be submitted to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by August 1, 1944. Information 
concerning the awards and the form in which 
the final report shall be prepared will be 
furnished upon request. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards. 


NOTES 

Acta Americana.—Acta Americana, a new 
inter-American journal, published in Mexico, 
D.F., by the Inter-American Society of An- 
thropology and Geography, devotes a part 
of its space to sociological materials, espe- 
cially those most closely related to problems 
in anthropology and geography. Scholarly 
articles on problems in the Americas in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, and French are 
accepted for publication. Sociological news 
and items of Pan-American interest may be 
sent to the collaborating editor for sociology, 
Dr. Leonard Bloom, department of anthro- 
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pology and sociology, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 24, California. 


American Sociological Society.—The off- 
cers of the American Sociological Society 
for 1944 are: Rupert B. Vance, University 
of North Carolina, President; Read Bain, 
Miami University, First Vice-President; 
Carl C. Taylor, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Second Vice-President; Conrad 
Taeuber, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Duke University.—Professor Howard E. 
Jensen has been appointed professor of so- 
ciology and mental hygiene in the Duke 
University School of Medicine. In addition 
to his duties in the department of sociology, 
he is serving as sociological consultant to 
the psychiatric clinic and is collaborating 
with the staff of the department of psychi- 
atry in the training of medical students in 
that field. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood has recent- 
ly received from South America a Spanish 
translation of his History of Social Philos- 
ophy. The translation was made at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1939. It is Number 54 in a collec- 
tion called ‘“Studium,” which includes a 
great number of modern writers, such as 
Emil Ludwig, Nicholas Berdieff, and Aldous 
Huxley. All the numbers of this series are 
“pirated” editions, as South American coun- 
tries generally do not adhere to the inter- 
national copyright law. The copy was sent 
to Professor Ellwood by Dr. John P. Gillin, 
associate professor of anthropology in the 
department of sociology, who is now con- 
nected with the American Embassy in Lima, 
Peru, on temporary leave of absence. The 
translation was made by Armando Gonzales. 
It is the fourteenth translation which has 
been made of Professor Ellwood’s books, 
four being in German, four in Japanese, 
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four in Chinese, one in French, and one in 
Spanish. 

Professor Ellwood has again contributed 
the article on “Sociology” in the Annual of 
the Encyclopaedia Americana, which is 
scheduled for publication in March, 1944. 


University of Kansas.—Recently, on the 
recommendation of the department, a “‘Jun- 
ior Curriculum in Professional Social Work’”’ 
was initiated. It is expected that eventually 
a graduate school of social work will be 
established. 

Three members of the staff are engaged 
in different phases of the war effort. Dr. 
Carroll D. Clark is captain in the Army Air 
Forces, stationed at Selman Field, Monroe, 
Louisiana, where he is wing planning and 
training officer for the Pre-flight School. 
Dr. J. Mapheus Smith is on leave, serving 
as chief of the Occupational and Re-employ- 
ment Section of the Division of Research 
and Statistics of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, at national headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Marston M. McCluggage is lieuten- 
ant (j.g.)in the Navy and is serving as ex- 
ecutive officer in the Navy V-12 Unit, Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

During the past summer Dr. Mabel A. 
Elliott, with the aid of a research grant by 
the university, made case studies of women 
offenders at the Federal Women’s Indus- 
trial Reformatory at Alderson, West Virgin- 
ia, and at the Municipal Women’s Prison in 
New York City. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—Leon- 
ard C. Kercher, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, was elected president at 
the fall meeting of the Michigan Sociological 
Society, held on Friday, November 26, in 
Ann Arbor. Other officers elected were: 
Henry Warren Dunham, Wayne University, 
Vice-President; Norman Daymond Hum- 
phrey, Wayne University, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Amos H. Hawley, University of Michi- 
gan, and Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne Uni- 
versity, members of Executive Committee. 

The program of the meeting was as fol- 
lows: Vernon Fox, psychiatrist, Michigan 


State Prison, Jackson, “The Classification 
System at Jackson Prison”; Edward C. 
Jandy, Wayne University, discussant; Ed- 
ward J. Humphreys, psychiatrist, Michigan 
State Home Training School, Coldwater, 
“Sub-average Groups in the Organization of 
Society”; Gunnar Dybwad, University of 
Michigan, discussant; Amos H. Hawley, 
University of Michigan, “Ecology and Hu- 
man Ecology’; Ernest B. Harper, Michigan 
State College, discussant; panel discussion 
of “Sociological Implications of the Race 
Riots in Detroit,”’ led by Norman Daymond 
Humphrey, Wayne University, and partici- 
pated in by Richard Myers, University of 
Michigan; Leonard C. Kercher, Western 
Michigan College of Education; H. K. Fox, 
Adrian College; A. D. Vestesk, Jackson 
Junior College; Isaac Franck, Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Detroit; and Frank Har- 
tung, Wayne University. Albert H. Bur- 
rows, Northern Michigan State College of 
Education, gave a public lecture on “Social 
Problems of the Northern Peninsula,” which 
was sponsored jointly by the Society and 
the University of Michigan. 

A. E. Wood, University of Michigan, pre- 
sided at the meetings. 


University of North Carolina.—In line 
with his recommendation for an expanding 
program in regional research and widening 
opportunities for the utilization of research 
materials in the field of education, planning, 
and regional development, Howard W. 
Odum announces the return of Gordon W. 
Blackwell to the University of North Caro- 
lina Institute for Research in Social Science 
as research professor, elected also as director 
of the Institute, the duties of which he will 
take over at an early date. 

Katharine Jocher and Lee M. Brooks 
have been promoted from associate profes- 
sorship to professorship in the department 
of sociology. 

Rupert B. Vance’s book on All These 
People: A Study of the Nation’s Resources in 
the South is now in press and will appear in 
the spring. 

The American Family Magazine Book 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Foundation announces the publication of a 
special volume, Understanding Marriage and 
the Family, in honor of Ernest Rutherford 
Groves. 

Harold D. Meyer has been appointed by 
Governor Broughton as executive secretary 
of the North Carolina Recreation Com- 
mittee. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
has announced the publication date of 
Howard W. Odum’s Race and Rumors of 
Race: Challenge to American Crisis as De- 
cember 1. His volume, “The Way of the 
South: A Biography of the Southern United 
States,” will not be published by Macmillan 
until next year. 


Pennsylvania State College.—George E. 
Simpson, who has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of sociology, is serving as 
acting head of the department of sociology. 

Linvill F. Watson has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 

Professors Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. 
Moore are on leave for the current academic 
year. They are doing research work in the 
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Office of Population Research, Princeton, 
N.J. 


Temple University —James W. Woodard 
was recently elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Anthropology Society. 

Negley K. Teeters has been named as a 
consultant in the Division of Prison Indus- 
tries of the War Production Board. 


Social Welfare Council (Orange, New Jer- 
sey).—Dr. Paul Cressey, formerly of New 
York University, has joined the Social Wel- 
fare Council. 


Sociology Department, Wayne Univer- 
sity—Dr. Norman Daymond Humphrey, 
assistant professor of sociology, is serving 
as director of research for the Metropolitan 
Detroit Council of Social Agencies. He has 
charge of co-ordinating the research activi- 
ties of the Council and of its 160 member- 
agencies. Dr. Humphrey continues in his 
status as a full-time member of the Wayne 
University teaching staff. He has an article, 
“On Assimilation and Acculturation,” in 
the November issue of Psychiatry. 
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The Strategy of Terror. By EpmMonp TAYLor. 
Rev. ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942. Pp. 279. $2.50. 

In the future development of sociology, doc- 
uments like Edmond Taylor’s The Strategy of 
Terror will play a role similar in importance to 
that played by faithful descriptions of the ani- 
mal body in the development of the biological 
sciences. In fact, some accounts by foreign 
correspondents are more helpful for the under- 
standing of social dynamics than many pedantic 
writings by experts supported by exact but of- 
ten irrelevant statistical data. The particular 
merit of Taylor’s book is that it belongs to the 
few writings by foreign correspondents which 
deal not primarily with external events but 
with psychological facts. Aside from its value 
as a historical document, it is of great interest to 
the student of social psychology. It describes in 
great detail, mostly on the basis of diary notes, 
the extensive use of propaganda by both the 
Germans and the Allies as an introduction to 
World War II. 

Taylor knows well that psychological war- 
fare is not a new device and that it was not in- 
vented by Hitler and his staff of psychological 
experts and then imitated by the English, 
French, and American governments. He is well 
aware of the fact that the war drums, war 
dances, and war attire of the savages are noth- 
ing but more primitive varieties of psychological 
warfare aimed at bolstering the spirit of one’s 
own warriors and undermining the morale of the 
enemy. The ominous sound of the tom-tom in 
the jungle is the primitive counterpart of intim- 
idation by radio and the press. Appeasement 
techniques such as fraternization, deceptive 
flattery, and bribery of leaders, subleaders, or 
the soldatesca by gifts and promises are as old as 
war itself. Taylor shows that all these psycho- 
logical techniques have been employed by the 
Germans methodically, consciously, even scien- 
tifically. Particularly fascinating is Taylor’s 
description of the “phony war,” in which the 
use of psychological warfare surpassed even 
that during the months before the outbreak of 
World War I. 

Taylor’s main thesis is that this war, like 


every other, is not merely a question of numbers, 
technical equipment, or even production but is 
also a war of wills. “We cannot lose this war 
until we have lost it in our minds, and we shall 
never do this unless we want to.”” Undermining 
the enemy’s determination, its will to win, is the 
major goal to which all military operations are 
subordinated. Taylor demonstrates his thesis 
convincingly by the collapse of France, which 
he witnessed with seeing eyes. Among the 
causes of the French collapse he gives major 
credit to the success of the corrosive and dis- 
solving techniques of German propaganda. 
Like many other observers of the battle front, 
however, Taylor has the tendency to overeval- 
uate somewhat the significance of the German 
psychological techniques. Even so, he senses 
that the success of these attacks upon the mo- 
rale of the opponent does not depend so much 
upon the techniques employed as upon the pre- 
existing state of mind of the opponent. The 
history of events since his book was first pub- 
lished has demonstrated this fact. The same 
Axis methods which succeeded in undermining 
the morale of the French, and which were also 
successful to some extent in this country in post- 
poning our participation and thus giving the 
Axis a definite initial advantage, produced just 
the opposite effect in England. The partial 
success of the Axis psychological warfare is due 
not to its excellence and scientific precision but 
to the susceptibility of its victims. In fact, the 
vicious battle cry “Huj! Huj!’”’ of the pagan 
cavalryman of Arpad was probably more effec- 
tive in paralyzing the opponent than Hitler’s 
choking voice through the radio or Lord Haw 
Haw’s sarcastic messages. The specific effec- 
tiveness of the psychological warfare against 
France would be better understood if Taylor’s 
book were read in conjunction with another 
masterpiece of psychological reporting, Elliot 
Paul’s The Last Time I Saw Paris. The mor- 
bid pacifism of France and its internal psycho- 
logical disintegration during the thirties made it 
an easy prey to Hitler’s psychological warfare. 
In mass psychology the same principles are 
valid for the crowd as for the individual. The 
techniques of psychological warfare are com- 
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parable to those of hypnosis. The hypnotist, 
too, uses persuasion and a soothing appeal to 
human dependence as well as command and in- 
timidation. However, the old popular belief 
that the hypnotist must possess unusual mag- 
netic qualities has been long ago repudiated. 
We know today that it is not the masterful 
techniques or the magnetic personality of the 
hypnotist but the receptiveness of the hypno- 
tized which explains the phenomena of hypno- 
sis. Anyone can learn the techniques of hypno- 
sis, but not everyone can be hypnotized—only 
the person who longs for the total abandonment 
of self-control. Upon the healthy individual the 
histrionic behavior of the hypnotist has nothing 
but a comical effect, just as the maneuvers of 
the German psychological experts served only 
to amuse the British populace. 

In the last chapter, the most impressive, 
Taylor draws a parallel between the psycho- 
logical climate of France and America. Compar- 
ing the “Munichois press” in France with the 
isolationists in America, he writes: 


You will find the same bitterness, the same reck- 
less disregard of the national interest, the same de- 
moralizing predictions of defeat and disaster, the 
same sinister hints of revenge upon the war-mongers. 
You will even find many of the same themes and 
verbal formulas which derive from the willingness of 
the appeasers in both America and France to incor- 
porate German propaganda material in their cam- 
paigns and the psychological fact that the arguments 
for cowardice are basically the same in all tongues 
and at all times. 


According to Taylor: 


The more bitter the struggle and the social ten- 
sion, the better the field for German propaganda, 
for each side will be looking abroad for ideological 
allies, and, given Hitler’s record—with the ex- 
ception of the trifling interlude from August 1939 
to June 1941—nothing is easier than to convince the 
forces of the right that Nazi Germany is such an 
ally. Then the task of the Nazi propagandist is 
simply to transpose the class-war in the victim 
country from a conflict over social reform to a con- 
flict over foreign policy, i.e. relations with Nazi 
Germany and the Axis generally. 


Since Taylor’s book was published, however, 
the American psychological scene has changed 
considerably. Not that internal social and 
ideological tensions have lessened, but there are 
definite signs that they are receding in relation 
to the will to win. There is no use denying that 
the steadfast resistance of England to Hitler 
after Dunkirk gave this country opportunity 
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and time to overcome its initial confusion and to 
fortify itself against the dissolving techniques of 
Hitler’s psychological warfare. 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Civilization. Edited by Grorce P. Apbams, 
WILLIAM R. DENNES, and STEPHEN C. PEP- 
PER. (“University of California Publications 
in Philosophy,” Vol. XXIII.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


This volume contains seven lectures given 
before the Philosophical Union of the Univer- 
sity of California in 1941. All are by members of 
the philosophy department of the University 
except the first, which is by V. F. Lenzen, pro- 
fessor of physics. Under the title, “Science and 
Social Context,” this lecture deals with the con- 
troversy over the historical genesis of modern 
science, particularly in the age of Newton. It is 
clear, informative, and scholarly within the 
limits set by its length. The author develops a 
suggestion of Edgar Zilsel that in astronomy the 
dominant motive was intellectual, and even 
somewhat mystical, but that mechanics was 
dominated by practical interests. This last is 
the meaning of “social context” in the title; 
this is misleading, since other human interests 
depend rather more on the social context than 
do those usually classed as economic. In stating 
that “the increase in population during the nine- 
teenth century made necessary improvement in 
agriculture and stock raising” the author shows 
the strangely naive idea of causality in social 
phenomenon which students in this field must 
apparently expect from natural scientists—and 
perhaps try to explain as a part of their own 
task. 

The philosophical lectures of the volume deal 
with more or less general, or special, problems 
connected with the concept of civilization; 
naturally, a brief review cannot do justice to 
them individually. The second lecture, by 
Stephen C. Pepper, on “The Conditions of 
Social Control,” is the only one in which the 
main argument seems to the reviewer definite- 
ly muddled. Through the common practice of 
using the editorial “we” in an uncritical way 
(pointed out by Dr. Meiden in his lecture), the 
author ignores the question of who is to control 
whom and the vital distinction between control 
in the transitive and instrumental meaning and 
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individual and group self-control, which is the 
real problem in free society. This involves 
leadership but not control. In the fourth lecture, 
by D. S. Mackay, on “Organization and Free- 
dom,” the reviewer finds it difficult to follow a 
coherent thread of argument, though it contains 
a wealth of penetrating observation as well as 
evidence of thoughtful reading. The author 
states as his main theme the difference between 
“open” and “closed” society and the tendency 
of every social organization to become closed, to 
individualize and differentiate itself, and to be- 
come antagonistic to other organizations. Healso 
points out the tragic fact that, even internally, 
“social organization is inherently opposed to the 
kind of organization that pertains to individual 
growth and learning,” and tends to “the elimi- 
nation of interests that are not exclusively de- 
voted to the survival of the organization.” 
Sixth in the series is a lecture by Dr. A. I. 
Melden on “‘Judgments in the Social Sciences.” 
It is an able discussion of the problem of ob- 
jectivity of judgments in this field, largely 
taken up with a destructive criticism of Mann- 
heim’s position; similarities in that of Dewey 
are brought out. 

The main theme of the volume is dealt with 
more explicitly in the three lectures not already 
commented upon. It is the twofold problem of 
the meaning of civilization and of the terms 
“lower” and “higher” as used in connection 
with different civilizations. The subject is dis- 
cussed in rather general terms in the third lec- 
ture, “The Idea of Civilization,” by G. P. 
Adams. The treatment expounds much wis- 
dom, without recourse to technical philosophical 
distinctions; this is the only one of the philo- 
sophical lectures which does not arouse the sym- 
pathy of the reader for an audience expected to 
follow the argument on oral presentation. The 
main theme is the necessity of using value judg- 
ments and meanings in the discussion of human 
institutions and social structures; in other 
words, the impossibility of wertfreie Wissen- 
schaft in connection with man. The reviewer 
has particularly enjoyed the concluding re- 
marks, in which the author pays his respects to 
naturalistic theories of value and points out the 
unfortunate feature of our modern intellectual 
tradition, which has given to knowledge (in the 
meaning of natural science) a monopoly of all 
available objectivity, logically releasing the 
springs of action and the choice of ends from 
the control of any significant objective content. 

The problem of the objectivity of value, 
specifically in connection with the ranking of 


civilizations, is treated in a more technical way 
in the remaining two lectures. The fifth in the 
series is by E. W. Strong, under the title, 
“Civilizations in Historical Perspective.’ Its 
direct theme is the relation between “‘civiliza- 
tion,” as used in the singular, with differences 
in degree, and as used in the plural, implying 
differences in kind; or, more explicitly, “the 
consequences for valuation of [this] pluralistic 
description.” It is an impressive historical and 
critical study. An introduction mentioning the 
conception of civilization in Condorcet and 
Toynbee, and more fully discussing W. H. 
Chamberlin’s article, ““Europe’s Revolt against 
Civilization” (Harper’s, December, 1940), is fol- 
lowed by a critique of Spengler, as a repre- 
sentative of one of three ways of escaping from 
valuational relativity while using a pluralistic 
description. The method depends on laying 
claim to a “time-free perspective.” The second 
and third methods of maintaining this distinc- 
tion are, respectively, setting up an objective 
scale of values and forming a conception of 
civilization-as-such, growth of which is prog- 
ress, identified by a universal succession of 
stages or by some index. These two methods 
derive from an explicit differentiation between 
civilization-as-fact and  civilization-as-ideal, 
originally introduced by Guizot, who is cred- 
ited with setting the problem of whether the 
idea of numerous civilizations for historical 
description is reconcilable with that of civiliza- 
tion as a unitary ideal. This polarity between 
plural-descriptive and singular-normative does 
not seem at all rigorous to the reviewer. The 
second and third projects of escape are dis- 
cussed, without clear separation or sequence, in 
connection with the work of Alfredo Niceforo 
and of Professor Adams. Consideration of vari- 
ous positions leads the author to the conclusion 
that Hegel’s idea of a world-historical spirit 
offers the only historical way of transcending 
valuational relativity. (Platonic realism would 
be a possible nonhistorical method.) In a short 
concluding section the author returns to the 
idea of revolutionary breakdown in European 
civilization as a basis for definition of the con- 
cept. He comes out with a position on valua- 
tional relativity which may be described as 
open-minded, “agnostic,” or reluctantly and 
apologetically pluralistic. We cannot say posi- 
tively that German National Socialism is 
barbarism and not a new civilization. 

What we have designated as the main 
theme of the book is formulated in the title of 
the last lecture—“Conceptions of Civilization: 
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Descriptive and Normative’—by W. R. 
Dennes. It is the longest of the lectures and 
could hardly be briefly summarized. The 
author presents a competent and scholarly 
argument for the view that civilization values 
are to be validated as objective only in terms of 
fundamental human needs, to be discovered by 
scientific, psychological, and sociological re- 
search. This view is expounded in terms of 
Dewey’s pragmatic naturalism, with intima- 
tions in the direction of psychiatry as an impor- 
tant line of actual investigation. “The ideal is 
that which Tolman has sketched as Psycho- 
logical Man. The method is experimental in- 
telligence. The norm is physiological and 
psychological health.” 

The reviewer would point out that even 
physiological health cannot be accurately or 
realistically defined without employing value 
judgments and that this is “‘infinitely’”’ more the 
case with mental and moral health. The norm, 
as formulated, is indefinitely ambiguous and can 
be quite plausibly interpreted as validating any 
form of religious mysticism or ideological or 
personal authoritarianism, prophetic, political, 
oreven military. In fact, if we merely want men 
to be “healthy and happy” —if we are thorough- 
going pragmatists—some such view is the logi- 
cal outcome rather than the commitment of 
liberalism to free individual activity, equality, 
and progress, which Dewey and his followers 
profess. For the liberal ideal involves turmoil 
and conflict and an eternal struggle with im- 
possible tasks. But the alternative certainly 
means either an unprogressive and “‘low’”’ type 
of civilization or a “high” culture for a small and 
sharply differentiated élite class, with the 
masses in the role of contented instruments— 
slaves who fulfil their destiny and find happi- 
ness in ministering to the needs and the 
“health” of their betters. The reductio ad absur- 
dum of instrumentalism is the question: ‘‘In- 
strumental to what or to whom,” and “‘Who is to 
select the ends for the ordinary individual”— 
particularly, is he to do it himself? 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Taboo: A Sociological Study. By HuTTON WEB- 
sTER. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xii+393. $4.00. 

Man is a relatively weak and defenseless 
animal living in a ruthless and unfriendly 
world. In primitive conditions the price of sur- 
vival is wholesome fear, with its attendant 


caution, in the presence of the unknown and un- 
familiar. To the real hazards of the natural 
world the simple man adds an even more 
frightful series of imaginary dangers; he peoples 
the universe with a rich variety of beings and 
powers, chiefly unfriendly and malevolent, 
whose presence intensifies his fear and increases 
the need for caution. Through experience and 
instruction spontaneous fears become settled 
beliefs; the avoidance of numerous acts and ob- 
jects is fixed in the habit patterns. 

In the social group the beliefs and behavior 
are standardized as systems of control; any- 
thing thought to be injurious to the individual 
or the group comes to be prohibited. Some of 
the prchibitions rest upon social sanctions, some 
are animistic, and others are sympathetic in 
character. Still others rest upon the unques- 
tioned belief that some dreadful calamity will 
result from their infraction. In accordance with 
a well-established anthropological convention, 
Mr. Webster restricts the term “taboo” to 
these impersonally sanctioned prohibitions 
whose violation automatically results in a con- 
dition of ritual disability that may be relieved, 
if at all, only by some purification ceremony. 

Anything within the range of human expe- 
rience may be imagined to be mystically dan- 
gerous, and there are few things or acts that 
have not, at some time or by some group, been 
defined as dangerous, hence forbidden. More- 
over, any system of prohibitions rooted in 
mystical fear and ignorance has a natural 
growth and a life-history; in the absence of some 
fortunate accident, fears multiply and the re- 
pressive system expands to the point of its own 
destruction or that of the social group. It seems 
to be the author’s view that the advancement of 
mankind has been greatly retarded by the bur- 
densome nature of the negative custom; human 
progress may, indeed, be traced in the slow and 
interrupted steps by which individuals have 
been able to escape mystical fears and the group 
restrictions to which they give rise. 

The volume undertakes a comprehensive 
treatment of taboo as a phenomenon of wide 
prevalence among simple peoples. In the main, 
the author assembles his data about the types of 
phenomena that attract attention and excite 
fears in simple people, about the spectacular 
crises of life and the strange and unusual events. 
In each case he cites the practices reported from 
the various primitive groups. The introductory 
chapter on the nature of taboo is followed by a 
presentation of the customary behavior and 
taboos associated with reproduction, {sex sepa- 
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ration, and sexual intercourse. Behavior in the 
presence of death and the dead and that toward 
strangers and unusual and terrifying aspects of 
nature are then presented. Three chapters dis- 
play the taboos relative to sacred persons and 
places and the conception of sin and ritual de- 
filement. The volume closes with chapters on 
the economic and social aspects of taboo. Each 
chapter includes an adequate section of bib- 
liographical notes. Within the limits set by the 
method employed, the author has done a work- 
man-like job; the orderly presentation of an ex- 
tensive body of widely scattered case material 
has resulted in a book of genuine usefulness and 
permanent value. 

The book is a descriptive and preliminary 
rather than a definitive study. It is chiefly con- 
cerned to display taboos as such and to describe 
customary prohibitions and regulations that 
imply or embody taboo elements; it is little con- 
cerned with general considerations and abstract 
conceptions or with the formulation and exami- 
nation of hypotheses looking toward and experi- 
mental definition of taboo as a social process. 
Only minor and incidental attention is given to 
the origin of taboos. The historical origins, if, in- 
deed, they can be conceived of as having histori- 
cal origins, are lost beyond recovery; inquiry in- 
to social and psychological origins is precluded 
by the methods employed in the study. The 
transition and the means of transition to and 
from a taboo system are presented only inciden- 
tally; and there are many other matters of in- 
terest to the student of general theory that are 
not systematically treated. But this is not 
meant as adverse criticism; the book does well 
what it undertakes to do. 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Towa 


A Social Psychology of War and Peace. By 
Mark A. May. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. ix+284. $2.75. 


One of the loudest psychological voices dur- 
ing the first World War proclaimed the causes of 
warfare to be within the instinctive nature of 
man. This view quickly lost its vogue in psy- 
chology, however, and the view is now prevalent 
that those of us who are pugnacious somehow 
learned to be that way and that those of us who 
are not also acquired our traits in the processes 
of learning. Since this modern knowledge is still 


not universally understood, it is in order for 
such a qualified man as Dr. May to address the 
public and the leaders of the country on this 
topic. He shows at adequate length the manner 
in which learning takes place, drawing on ex- 
perimental evidence for frequent support. A 
good proportion of the material is supplied by 
the associates of Yale’s Institute of Human Re- 
lations, but research done elsewhere is also men- 
tioned. Those who are familiar with the ‘‘frus- 
tration-aggression”’ hypothesis, the imitation 
studies, and other psychological contributions 
from the Institute will have a fair conception of 
the psychological point of view. What Dr. May 
does is to weave this material into a careful 
analysis of current history and social science as 
it bears on the subject of warfare. 

In this point of view the psychological proc- 
esses related to war are the same as those in- 
volved in peace; we learn the two kinds of be- 
havior by the same psychological principles. 
For this reason, there seems to be no answer on 
the psychological level to the question of the 
general causes of war. What psychology can do 
is to furnish a means by which those who have 
the opportunity may influence others to prefer 
peaceful ways. The same techniques are, of 
course, also available to leaders whose inten- 
tions are aggressive. 

Attempts to deal with such issues as Lend- 
Lease policy and international post-war co- 
operation on a psychological level are under- 
standably on less firm ground. The application 
of laboratory experiments on men and animals 
in conflict situations to Lend-Lease policy is 
attempted in this discussion, but the general 
point did not seem to require the slightly du- 
bious support of the fragment of science. The 
support of psychology to the argument that it is 
desirable to get international plans for the peace 
under way before the war is over also appears 
unnecessary and unsuccessful. Psychology is 
getting firmer and sounder each day and is of 
unquestionable value, but it is not yet time to 
force it to work magic. 

There is little that can be said by way of criti- 
cism, in view of the generally modest tone of the 
essay. The author knows that the questions are 
complex and has taken the trouble to contribute 
what he and his associates believe may be help- 
ful. He has also had the good judgment to 
write simply, directly, and without jargon. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 
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American Society in Wartime. Edited by Wi11- 
LIAM FIELDING OGBURN. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viii+ 237. 
$2.50. 


This rather slender but meaty volume ex- 
hibits, in moderation, the merits and defects of 

practically every book that is in the nature’ of a 
symposium, being made up of papers written by 
a number of authors who formulated their re- 
spective contributions with little or no consul- 
tation. It contains the text of lectures delivered 
at the University of Chicago, on the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation, in the autumn of 1942 
(according to the editor’s Preface); there is in- 
ternal evidence, however, that some of the 
authors revised their manuscripts for publica- 
tion, to take into account data which became 
available later. If one may venture to restate 
the title of the volume as “The Effects of 
World War II upon American Life,” then there 
are obvious omissions; economic and political 
effects in the narrow sense are almost complete- 
ly omitted, and there is no paper concerned with 
the effects of the war upon religious organization 
and institutions. On the other hand, there are a 
few overlappings; for example, Burgess, in his 
paper on the family, repeats briefly certain 
points made by Ogburn in his paper on popula- 
tion. 

The papers range from matter-of-fact re- 
porting and cautious forecasting of the proxi- 
mate future (as in Ogburn’s paper on “Popula- 
tion,” Burgess’ on ‘‘The Family,’’ Wirth’s on 
“The Urban Community,” Lowry Nelson’s on 
“Farms and Farming Communities,” and 
Samuel A. Stouffer’s on “Social Science and the 
; Soldier”) to more searching theoretic analysis 
and speculation (W. Lloyd Warner on “The 
American Town,” in part; Ellsworth Faris on 
“The Role of the Citizen”; R. E. Park on 
“Racial Ideologies”; E. H. Sutherland on 
“Crime”; and Herbert Blumer on “Morale’’). 
Robert Redfield’s thoughtful paper, ‘The 
Japanese-Americans,”’ is a courageous presenta- 
tion of considerations and a point of view which 
have been widely neglected or overruled in the 
months of shock and war enthusiasm that have 
followed the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

On the whole, however, these papers form a 
competent and enlightening treatment of the 
effects of the present war upon the life of this 
country, including both effects that have al- 
ready developed and those that are still to be 
anticipated. In the absence of materials better 
adapted to such use, this volume might well 
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serve as textbook or required reading for part of 
a college course on the sociology of war. 
Though the book is small, the very brief Index 
provided scarcely seems adequate. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


French Canada in Transition. By Everett C, 
Hucues. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. 227. $2.50. 


This is largely a study of Cantonville, a com- 
munity typical of French Canada in transition. 
Part I deals with “Rural Quebec as Back- 
ground”; Part II with “Cantonville, an In- 
dustrial Town,” 91 per cent French Canadian, 
the population of which increased from 2,605 in 
1911 to 19,424 in 1937; Part III, dealing with 
the metropolis, Montreal, contains a conclud- 
ing chapter which interprets with rare insight 
and skill the trends and tensions previously de- 
scribed. Appendixes contain data on the relative 
strength of ethnic groups in rural and urban 
Quebec since 1871, on industrial positions held 
by the non-French, and a bibliography. 

“The society of rural Quebec is one of land- 
holding families” settled on self-sufficient farms 
producing their ‘‘own labor force by a tremen- 
dous rate of natural increase.”’ As property, the 
farm is indivisible. Though only one son in- 
herits, the family unit is solidaire. All families 
are attached to the parish, which coincides with 
community. Here, too, there is security, com- 
mon interest, warmth of feeling, and rich cer- 
emonialism fortifying common effort. 

Surplus population from these homogeneous 
communities migrates to growing industrial 
areas. In Cantonville, as elsewhere, the rank 
and file of workers are French Canadian, while 
managerial positions are held by an alien 
(“British”) minority, and business controls 
originate in home plants in the United States 
and England. The “industrial hierarchy’ is 
thus marked by an ethnic difference maintained 
in other communal institutions and, with minor 
exceptions, in voluntary organizations. Schools 
throughout Quebec are not only Catholic and 
Protestant; they are differentiated as French or 
English. Language and culture together con- 
stitute the powerful determinant in almost all 
relations. 

In town, tensions associated with rapid in- 
dustrialization arise; antagonism toward the 
employer who happens to be non-French finds 
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primitive expression. The roles of family and 
parish change. The city parish is no longer a 
community. Its integrity “as an institution 
dealing . . . . effectively with all people within a 
circumscribed territory is put to great strain.” 
Smoldering strife accompanies the nonaccom- 
modation between cultural groups differently 
oriented to major values in life. There is re- 
sistance to controls—commercial, ‘“imperialis- 
tic,” non-Catholic—imposed by an _ ethnic 
minority and there is fear of British domination, 
of Americanization, and of the Jew, who is 
identified with English and American enter- 
prise. 

Hughes presents the issues with such sen- 
sitive insight that the monograph becomes a 
necessary handbook for social scientists inter- 
ested in French Canada or in sociological pro- 
cedure. Chapter xix, “Quebec Seeks a Vil- 
lain,’ contains as keen an analysis as can be 
found of aggressive group behavior under con- 
ditions of uncertainty and frustration. 


BesstE BLooM WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


Italian or American? By Irvin L. Cutty. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 
vii+ 208. $2.75. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, the old Yankee 
stock is in the minority, virtually submerged in 
a mixture of foreign nationalities. The Italians 
of the first and second generations are almost as 
numerous as the native whites. The processes 
by which they move toward assimilation are 
worthy of study, and Dr. Child has made a 
useful contribution in this respect. 

The method is primarily that of the partici- 
pant observer. The author mixed informally 
with New Haven Italians, talked, ate, and lived 
with them, and conducted formal as well as in- 
formal interviews and life-history statements. 
His principal interest seems to have been to find 
and explain types of reactions of Italian males to 
the native American culture. These types, des- 
ignated the “rebel reaction’ (deserting Italian 
ways), the “in-group reaction” (preserving 
Italian ways), and the “apathetic reaction”’ 
(indifferent), are described and illustrated with 
quoted statements and conversations. This 
material is interesting and easy to read. The 
book could well have included more of it. 

The contribution that psychology has to 
make to such questions is given a lengthy treat- 


ment, and it is clear that the author believes in 
its value. The sociologist and the anthropolo- 
gist are always eager for help from this science 
and perhaps should not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. But what we receive is of little help if 
the structure is flimsy. In this case there seems 
to be a foundation of psychology that is reason- 
ably firm, but the extension of it to the be- 
havior of the second-generation Italians appears 
to get too far out in front of science. The theo- 
retical material is based to a considerable ex- 
tent on the principles of learning which have 
been enunciated by the Yale group. The prin- 
ciples of reinforcement, of extinction, of avoid- 
ance learning, and of generalization and differ- 
entiation are applied to the three reaction types 
mentioned above. 

It is hard to quarrel with the discoveries 
that both animals and humans may in simplified 
situations repeat actions that are rewarded and 
avoid situations in which their knuckles are 
rapped. It is also plausible that these reactions 
are present in the highly complex forms of hu- 
man behavior, though it may often be difficult 
or impossible to say in a particular case what 
are the rewards and punishments that enter into 
the determination of actions. The principle of 
extinction states that ‘acts whose performance 
is not followed by attainment of an anticipated 
goal are less likely to be performed in the fu- 
ture”; but in the case of the magic of preliterate 
healing specialists, or, for that matter, of our 
cold remedies, it is hard to say what the reward 
is without being tautological. This is the clas- 
sical difficulty that has previously enmeshed 
those who sought such simple pleasure-pain 
formulas for all human actions. It is not against 
the rules to revive a point of view which has 
been examined and discarded, but the revival 
might be expected to have some new forms of 
support. These are not in evidence here. 

There is reference to experiments with a 
“conflict board’’ which enables the psychologist 
to classify four or five different reactions to a 
standard conflict situation. These would be 
relevant to the assimilation aspect of the study 
if they could be related to the three ‘reaction 
types” of second-generation Italians; but, apart 
from their use as analogy, no such relation is 
established. There is also reference to experi- 
mental evidence that ‘‘behavior which leads to a 
reduction in anxiety will be reinforced’’; but a 
study of the definitions of the key words shows 
that this means little more than that persons 
characteristically look ahead to avoid troubles. 


In general, the laboratory psychology that is 
presented is pretentious in this context, and the 
elaboration of it approaches pseudo-science. 

The real contribution, however, is in the 
material gathered, and this is not less valuable 
merely because the theoretical treatment is 
fragile. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Personality and Social Change. By THEODORE 
M. Newcoms. New York: Dryden Press, 
1943. Pp. x+225. $2.50. 


It has been observed that the experience of 
spending several years in college generally makes 
students somewhat less conservative in their 
political views. Bennington College, though 
scarcely a hotbed of sedition, appears to have 
somewhat more of this effect than do most other 
colleges. Why this is so, and how the process 
works, is brought out fully in the present study. 

Dr. Newcomb spent four years and what 
appears to be an impressive amount of labor to 
make the story complete. The two principal 
devices are attitude scales (several kinds) and 
personal interviews. Even the conclusions are 
too numerous to be fully stated here, but the 
main findings can be summarized. The Ben- 
nington students made a change in each year of 
their college career in the direction which is 
called political and economic progressivism. 
Most of this change was kept at least as long as 
three or four years after graduation. Not all 
students changed to the same degree, however, 
and it is cleverly shown that in this community 
it is not the negativistic minority fringe which 
constitutes the liberal or radical element but 
rather the more popular, conforming, sociable 
students. The relatively inactive and less popu- 
lar students are the most conservative and re- 
main so. The explanation is to be found to a 
considerable extent in the fact that Bennington, 
a new and small college, is more than usually 
isolated from outside influences and therefore is 
an exceptionally integrated community. The 
unusually youthful and politically leftish facul- 
ty gives more than the customary amount of 
attention to making the students aware of the 
world developments. There is thus formed a 
community in which progressive attitudes are 
the prevailing ones, and the more normal stu- 
dents gradually make an adaptation and par- 
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tially desert the upper-middle-class prejudices 
they acquired in their homes. 

The method of research is more important 
than the conclusions, however. It is not so 
much the elaborateness of any technique that 
impresses as the ingenuity and initiative with 
which the author pursues each residual question 
until he reaches a satisfactory answer. He does 
not represent that his data are typical or that all 
questions are disposed of, but he goes well be- 
yond the point at which many would consider a 
study adequate. He makes available some ob- 
jective knowledge about the relations of com- 
munity life, roles, and attitudes and shows how 
more such knowledge can be unearthed. 


Ropert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


To Stem This Tide: A Survey of Racial Ten- 
sion Areas. By CHARLES S. JOHNSON and 
AssociATEs. Boston and Chicago: Pilgrim 
Press, 1943. Pp. x+142. (Paper.) 


Race Riot. By ALFRED McCiunc LEE and 
NORMAN DAYMOND HuMPHREY. New York: 
Dryden Press, 10943. Pp. xii+143. $1.50. 


These are reports to the public on certain 
current interracial developments in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Johnson’s work covers the country at 
large with respect to racial tension in industry, 
in rural districts, and on public carriers. Other 
chapters present cases of police mistreatment of 
Negro civilians and soldiers. Attention is given 
to the peculiar sources and kinds of friction 
characteristic of the various regions of the coun- 
try. The last chapter discusses post-war prob- 
lems of racial adjustment. Appendixes contain 
the proposals of two southern conferences, one 
Negro and the other white, for interracial co- 
operation. 

The survey does not attempt to be exhaus- 
tive; apparently the aim was to put vividly be- 
fore interested persons a gallery of pictures of 
action on the racial front in wartime America. 
If that was the aim, it is attained. 

Race Riot tells the story of the Detroit 
troubles of June, 1943. The authors are to be 
congratulated for having gone after the matter 
with speed and vigor. It is a public service to 
report with care and impartiality such events 
as these. Various public reports, newspaper 
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accounts, and the testimony of many eyewit- 
nesses were used as evidence. The account is 
sprinkled with comment on the nature of riots 
and with comparisons with others and con- 
cludes with a chapter of suggestions as to the 
prevention of race riots. 

The authors of Race Riot, although wisely 
refraining from the attempt to develop some 
important new theory concerning mass vio- 
lence, have presented in a semipopular way the 
more important things that are known of ex- 
cited collective behavior. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Personali- 
ty in Inter-personal Relations. By HELEN 
HALL JENNINGS. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 10943. Pp. xv+240. $3.00. 


Observation and even measurement of 
traits of persons is a well-developed practice in 
social psychology, but it is not quite such an 
easy thing to apply techniques of measurement 
to the more complicated conceptions of person- 
ality as a role in a group. Jennings manages, 
however, to make a very successful investiga- 
tion of the roles of leader and of “isolate” 
through the use of sociometric methods. Her 
results sound almost as if they had been written 
under the guidance of Cooley—which may be a 
tribute both to Cooley and to her. 

The subjects were 133 girls and young wom- 
en in the New York State Training School for 
Girls. They were allowed to make choices con- 
cerning which of their acquaintances they would 
like to have sit by them, and which they pre- 
ferred to avoid, and on the basis of such choices 
and rejections several types and degrees of 
“overchosen” and “‘underchosen” are worked 
out. The conclusions emerge quite neatly and 
are satisfactorily supported by the statistical 
analysis. Some case studies add a rounded 
image of the results and afford some relief in a 
discussion otherwise heavy with figures and new 
language. 

There seem to be two principal kinds of iso- 
lates. One kind is in a way unselfish and spends 
her time trying to do kindnesses for others but 
is such a doormat that she is unchosen though 
not particularly disliked. The other kind is 
self-centered and awkwardly aggressive and is 
seldom chosen and frequently rejected. The 
persons chosen frequently, the leader types in 


this sort of community, are those who are ag- 
gressive enough to push themselves ahead but at 
the same time are solicitous of others—and 
skilful in both respects. This is in agreement 
with the advice in most of the “How To Win 
Friends” books and also with traditional or 
folk sociology. The methods used in making the 
study are novel, however, and it may be that 
we are observing in such studies the develop- 
ment of some valuable machine tools of socio- 
logical and social-psychological research. 

Rosert E. L. FAris 
Syracuse University 


Social Factors in Crime: As Explained by Ameri- 
can Writers of the Civil War and Post Civil 
War Period. By ELLEN ELIzABETH GUIL- 
Lot. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1943. Pp. x+107. 


The author attempts to cover the thinking 
of social reformers in America on the question 
of the nature and direction of the social causes 
of crime. It is presumed that the reformers rep- 
resent the very great majority of persons at 
the time who gave serious thought to the prob- 
lem of crime. I am always at a loss, in evalu- 
ating social history studies, to know whether 
the student has tapped all the areas where 
thinking on the subject was done or got pub- 
lished. 

But, taking the coverage and the sampling 
as they are, we are presented with a group of 
activists in the 1860-85 period who believe 
strongly that crime is induced by social factors. 
Some of the activist thinkers of the time even 
used statistics to back up their reflections, al- 
though the statistics on crime were handled in- 
discriminately. For, in those days, the evalua- 
tion of the worth of criminal statistics, in 
terms of uniform reporting, accuracy, and con- 
sistency, was not appreciated. 

The reformer-writers of the period made 
honest efforts to be factual and made logical 
connections between cause and effect. The sta- 
tus of knowledge of the operation of social 
causes of crime is not a great deal more primi- 
tive than the status of knowledge about crime 
determination today. The reformers failed to 
study individual cases and to make factor anal- 
yses from case studies. Some of their concep- 
tions are a little out of line with more refined 
notions today—for example, the effect of civi- 
lization as compared with patterns of behavior 
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and culture conflict. While we today have 
sharper conceptional tools and better research 
technique, the reform-minded American writers 
of the period covered made a very good showing. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


Population Problems: A Cultural Inter pretation. 
By Paut H. Lanpis. New York: American 
Book Co., 1943. Pp. xii+-500. $3.75. 
Somewhat of a gap exists between the con- 

cepts of population study and those of the wider 

field of sociology, of which it may best be consid- 
ered a part. Landis notes this, referring to the 
sway which biological, economic, and geograph- 
ical notions have held here as compared with 
other branches of sociology, and he proposes, 
as the subtitle implies, to bring population into 
the fold. This proposal seems an excellent one; 
the concept of culture, whose usefulness has 
spread from ethnological beginnings to the far- 
thest reaches of social science, should also be of 

help in population, which merely applies a 

specialized technique, the statistical, to a par- 

ticular segment. 

This latest Population Problems speaks of a 
threefold perspective enjoined by the subject: 
(1) the factual data; (2) the interpretation of 
the human behavior involved (theory); and 
(3) the social action either now taking place or 
called for (policy). The theory which the author 
is prepared to take seriously is not for the most 
part given in the early section devoted to theory 
(Malthus and Gini) but is interlarded, as befits 
empirical treatment, with the facts presented 
through the middle sections which constitute 
the main bulk and substance of the book. Most 
of what we now look for in a text on population 
is covered here: trends and differentials in 
birth and death rates and their presumed 
causes; the development of the United States 
population to its present age and sex composi- 
tion; functional (i.e., occupational) distribution; 
and international and internal migration and 
the demographically relevant characteristics of 
the migrants. The emphasis in the data at 
least, if not in the speculations, is more than 
usually American; it contains extensive refer- 
ences to regional conditions. Such detailed 
study of local circumstances seems to this re- 
viewer richer in possibilities of meaningful re- 
sults than broad conclusions from data whose 
homogeneity is left unexamined. Its relegation 
of conventional theory to a minor section, and 
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in particular its dealing with Malthus in per- 
haps the shortest space on record; its nonmen- 
tion of the optimum theory of population; its 
disregard of positive eugenics; its relatively 
brief references to population pressure and 
war—these may indicate the approach. 


The data are rather more secondary than is 
usual; the simplest references even to the cen- 
sus or vital statistics are always mediated by 
some authority. Perhaps a textbook by a new- 
comer has the advantage that there is less dan- 
ger of amplification of private hobbies and a 
fairer perspective on the field; if so, the book 
under review offers this advantage. It gives the 
effect of a compilation from a good filing system 
of contemporary work, with the corresponding 
merit that the documentation is most thorough 
and the range of illustration very wide. The 
nonintervention of the author at the level of 
statistical manipulation and his very explicit 
use of the unimpeachable notion of culture in 
his organization and discussion make the book 
highly suited to all teaching purposes. Ama- 
teurishness does, however, show through in a 
few places, particularly in the references to 
life-tables (pp. 186 and 219-20). 


The program outlined in the early pages will 
give most sociologists the feeling that this is the 
kind of book on population they themselves 
would like to write. The performance may 
leave the more critical feeling that they have not 
yet lost their chance. Only those who deeply 
value the cultural approach can enter into the 
disappointment, not that Landis’ contribution 
is not so great as other books but that it is not 
greater. This is partly, of course, because on 
major points scholars (outside of the Axis 
countries) have generally attained a cultural 
viewpoint without stressing the fact—thus most 
would agree with him that the last fifty years’ 
decline in fertility is unrelated to fecundity; 
that our low death rates are due to the way we 
now live rather than to changes in our heredi- 
tary constitution; and that the age-sex dis- 
tributions of a community are the result of our 
notions of man’s and woman’s work and the 
way in which our society provides particular 
opportunities in one place rather than another. 
On minor points throughout, however, sugges- 
tive explanations are offered which do give fa- 
miliar data a wider meaning. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 
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Our Young Folks. By Dororuy CANFIELD 
FisHER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1943. Pp. xviii+329. $2.75. 

The author, best known as a novelist, writes 
not as a specialist but as an interested citizen 
of broad social sympathies, whose knowledge 
has been strengthened by membership on the 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council of Education. Mrs. Fisher’s whole 
approach to the problems of youth is realistic 
and sensible. She does not sentimentalize, and 
she does not want to coddle youth and smooth 
the way. The satisfactions to be gained from 
life come from usefulness and the knowledge 
that a job has been well done; therefore, jobs, 
training for jobs, and provision for creative 
leisure are the answer. 

Although the book covers the conventional 
subjects of education, work, vocational and 
marital problems of girls, and leisure, it is 
pointed toward the future of the late 1940’s and 
the 1950’s. Vocational testing, the N.Y.A., the 
C.C.C., and summer work camps are discussed 
for the light they shed on future problems. In 
the section on girls she pointedly suggests the 
advisability of a more realistic education than 
the present one, which places the girl in a sub- 
ordinate economic position, emphasizes fashion 
and the joys of spending, and ties the young 
wife and mother too closely to her growing 
children and piecemeal volunteer community 
jobs. For all, either in work or in leisure-time 
activities, she advocates the development of 
skills—the ability to do something well—as the 
road to the finest satisfaction. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 

Rockford, Illinois 


American Negro Slave Revolts. By HERBERT 
ApTHEKER. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 409. $4.50. 


In this book on the colonization of Africa, 
Sir Harry Johnston stated that the Negro was a 
“‘born slave” and enumerated, among the quali- 
ties which fitted him for his naturally servile 
condition, the Negro’s “great physical strength, 
docility, cheerfulness of disposition,’ and 
“short memory for sorrows and cruelties.”’ Al- 
though the experiences of the slavers on the 
African coast, and even the experiences of 
slave-buyers and of slaveholders in the United 
States, would have contradicted Johnston’s pre- 
conceptions, the notion has been generally ac- 


cepted in this country that Negroes responded 
to their enslavement with passivity and docility. 
In order to give a more realistic account of the 
response of the Negro to enslavement, Dr. 
Aptheker has made a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of practically all the available sources 
of information bearing on the question. He 
reaches the conclusion that ‘‘discontent and re- 
belliousness were not only exceedingly common, 
but, indeed, characteristic of the American 
Negro slaves.” 

Although this conclusion is at variance with 
the generally accepted opinions concerning the 
contentedness of the slaves, even southern 
writers and government officials, as the author 
shows, were constantly aware of the possibility 
of insurrections. Publicity in regard to unrest 
and discontent among the slaves was avoided 
because of its effect upon the slaves. Neverthe- 
less, there was a widespread and constant fear 
of rebellions. The elaborate machinery of con- 
trol was based upon the assumption that “‘social 
inertia” was not sufficient to maintain the sub- 
ordination of the slave population. The con- 
stant recurrence of rebelliousness among the 
slaves all over the South justified this assump- 
tion of the white masters. That these slave re- 
bellions were more frequent than our inadequate 
sources of information have led us to believe is 
proved by the documentation of the numerous 
cases of rebellions described by the author. In 
his detailed accounts of the Vesey and Turner 
insurrections the author has corrected Drewry’s 
misleading and inadequate history of the Turner 
affair. 

The information contained in this book will 
provide a corrective for the tendency on the 
part of sociologists to overemphasize the ac- 
commodation of the Negro to slavery, although 
they generally recognize that there were forces 
within the slave system tending to cause dis- 
content and unrest. As the author shows, the 
Negro slave was not as completely isolated as is 
often assumed. He was affected by the urbani- 
zation of the South, and political opinions and 
currents of thought from outside did not fail to 
reach his ears. Moreover, his attitude toward 
slavery was influenced by his physical condi- 
tion, which was constantly affected by economic 
conditions, while the very system of coercion 
was an irritant tending to create dissatisfaction. 
It is obviously impossible to prove on statistical 
grounds whether discontent and rebellion were 
characteristic of the slave. We know that 
slavery was not a perpetual race riot and that 
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under certain conditions slavery became a 
social, as well as an economic, institution. Yet, 
from the wealth of materials analyzed by the 
author, it appears that he has proved that co- 
ercion played as important a role in maintain- 
ing slavery as did such social factors as tradi- 
tion and custom and habits of subordination. 

This book, which treats a neglected phase of 
the Negro’s adjustment to American life, is an 
important contribution to the literature on the 
Negro. Although it deals with the slavery peri- 
od, it contains much information which might 
aid our thinking today concerning the so-called 
“adjustment” of the Negro to his subordinate 
status in the South. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

Howard University 


Planning for the South: An Inquiry into the 
Economics of Regionalism. By JouN V. VAN 
Sickie. Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 255. $2.75. 


It is appropriate that this thoughtful analy- 
sis of the South’s economic position and pro- 
gram for its improvement should come from 
Vanderbilt University, which earned a reputa- 
tion as the center of a rather obtuse kind of 
southern agrarianism in the early 1930’s. Pro- 
fessor Van Sickle is not an “‘agrarian’’—in fact, 
he is a southerner of only five years’ standing— 
so that his regionalism is, as he says, intellectual 
rather than emotional. His concern is with the 
inequality that has characterized persistently 
the South’s relative position; and his problem 
is to discover whether this persistence is due to 
faulty social controls at the local and national 
levels and, if so, what planned changes in these 
controls might reduce the regional differentials. 

He finds certain steps which the states can 
take. The first is to stop the misuse of land, 
using the tools of land classification and rural 
zoning, which he prefers to the present federal 
land program of “expensive educational bribes.” 
Next there is a revision in the present system of 
land taxation, which he feels tends to promote 
tenancy and concentration of land ownership. 
Tenancy can also be ameliorated by state re- 
form of tenant contracts and state reinforce- 
ment of the Bankhead-Jones Act program. His 
formula for dealing with the racial problem is 
“equitable segregation,” on the theory that 
greater progress will result “if it is clear that the 
end goal is the establishment of equality of op- 
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portunity between two distinctive groups and 
not an attempt to blur the obvious distinctions 
between the groups.” 

As for federal policies and their relation to 
the South, he is generally favorable to the Social 
Security Act program, though dubious as to the 
value or wisdom of unemployment insurance, 
which, in any case, leaves so many of the 
South’s workers uncovered. He likewise ap- 
proves federal public works but believes that 
the concept should be expanded to include work 
on private properties, so that work relief and 
farm adjustment goals can be merged. But he 
classes as “federal obstructions” to the South 
five federal policies or programs: the protective 
tariff; the railroad freight-rate structure; the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; collective bargaining 
legislation; and housing subsidies. His belief in 
the necessity of wage differentials for the South 
is primarily responsible for his position on the 
third and fourth points. Finally, there is an ex- 
ceptionally interesting chapter analyzing federal 
grant-in-aid policy from the southern viewpoint, 
which argues for revision of grant formulas so as 
to promote regional equalization. 

The book is, of course, special pleading. But 
few will deny that the South is a special eco- 
nomic problem. And, keeping in mind some of 
the programs which have been advanced for the 
South in the past, one may feel it fortunate that 
the pleading in this case comes from such a 
reasonable and competent source. 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


The Negro in Colonial New England: 1620-1776. 
By LorENzO JOHNSTON GREENE. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 404. 


This is another account of a subject about 
which there has been little available informa- 
tion. The author has shown that, while the 
Negro slaves that were imported into New Eng- 
land were not numerous, they exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon the economic, political, and 
social life of the region. 

New England merchants entered the slave 
trade in response to the growing demand for 
slave labor in the West Indies and the planta- 
tion colonies of the South. A smaller and less 
profitable market existed in New England, 
where slaves were employed in a variety of oc- 
cupations, ranging from unskilled labor to posi- 
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tions as managers of farms, warehouses, and 
ships. 

Of special interest to students of the social 
sciences are the chapters dealing with the slave 
family and the relationship of master and slave. 
The slave family of the period showed an in- 
teresting adaptation to the puritan, patriarchal 
pattern of family life of the region. 

The work reflects a careful and painstaking 
investigation of available sources of data. 


HARRY J. WALKER 
Chicago 


The Free Negro in North Carolina: 1790-1860. 
By Joun Hope FRANKLIN. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
Pp. viii+ 271. 


The publication of The Free Negro in North 
Carolina should provide a welcome addition 
to knowledge of an interesting historical prob- 
lem. As the author has pointed out, not since the 
publication of John H. Russell’s Free Negro in 
Virginia (1913) and James W. Wright’s The 
Free Negro in Maryland has there been a defini- 
tive study of this problem. 

What makes the free Negro a subject of un- 
usual interest is the fact that this group occu- 
pied an anomalous position in the slave system 
and was constantly regarded as a threat to the 
system itself. 

The work includes an account of the legal, 
economic, and social status of the free Negro in 
the state. It presents also an account of the 
growth, manner of recruitment, and distribution 
of the free Negro population. 

Although through law and custom the move- 
ment and activities of free Negroes were con- 
siderably restricted, they enjoyed in the state 
a freedom not usually found in other sections of 
the country. However, economically they were 
a generally poor group. Competition with free 
white artisans acted to limit the number en- 
gaged in skilled pursuits. Such education as they 
received came largely through the system of 
apprenticeship. although some religious groups, 
particularly the Quakers, made some effort to 
provide education for them. 

The liberalism which characterized North 
Carolina in its treatment of free Negroes was 
reflected in the slowness with which proscriptive 
legislation was enacted during the period and 
also by the laxity in its enforcement. It was not 
humanitarian sentiments which accounted for 


this liberalism but, rather, the instability of a 
system which was of doubtful economic value. 

The author suggests that a knowledge of the 
problem of adjustment of this group in the social 
order will contribute to an understanding of the 
problem of racial adjustment of today. One fails 
to find in the work, however, any specific indi- 
cations of the nature of such contributions. 
Some suggestion, for example, of the signifi- 
cance of this group in the subsequent develop- 
ment of social classes in the Negro population 
would be of great interest to students of the 
problem of race. 

The author is to be commended for the me- 
ticulous care with which data were assembled 
from unsuspected and out-of-the-way sources 
and for the scholarly piecing-together of these 
data to tell something of the story of the free 
Negro in North Carolina. 

HARRY J. WALKER 
Chicago 


The S pirit of Enterprise. By EDGAR M. QUEENY. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
Pp. x+267. $2.00. 


This book by Edgar Monsanto Queeny is 
essentially a defense of business against a pos- 
sible encroachment on its prerogatives by gov- 
ernmental activities. He bases his contentions 
largely upon his own concept of the logics of the 
present administration and upon his own inter- 
pretation of ‘much of the testimony and mono- 
graphs of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee.”” He tries to be objective in his 
analysis, but his own personality is so strongly 
reflected throughout that the book is more of a 
portrayal of his own attitudes than an objective 
analysis of the spirit of enterprise. When he 
wrote the book, it was almost unnecessary for 
him to write the Preface; and, if he wrote the 
Preface first, it was almost unnecessary for him 
to write the book. The content of the one is 
implicit in the content of the other. 

He shows a surprising naiveté in his descrip- 
tion of himself and of why he felt called upon to 
publish his concept of the spirit of enterprise 
and also in his choice of evidence used in sup- 
port of his concept. 

In the first sentence of his Preface he says, 
in confiding to a friend: “I intended to buckle 
on my armor and break a lance in defense of 
business.”’ This is the crusader speaking, whom 
he later recognizes in himself when, after read- 
ing some of the more radical treatises on eco- 
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nomics and comparing then with the more tra- 
ditional, he says: “I recognized my two selves: 
a crusading idealist and a cold, granitic believer 
in the law of the jungle.” 

In his book he makes the direct statement: 
“Businessmen do not think on emotional 
grounds. Reason dominates their thinking.” 
In the next paragraph, in speaking of the chemi- 
cal industry, he states: “They know that the 
progress is quickest after painstaking proof in 
the pilot plant—the small-scale experimental 
plant—and they know that the cheapest experi- 
ment is not even in the pilot plant but in the 
laboratory, where mistakes are cheapest.” He 
goes on to say: “‘In contrast, New Dealers, 
many of whom are underpaid and underworked 
professors of law, economics and sociology, have 
theory as their forte. They deal in the abstrac- 
tions and unrealities of the academic world. 
They have had no commercial experience and 
are unconvinced of the necessity of experiment- 
ing on a small scale. Rather their scientific in- 
vestigation consists of discourse.’”’ He seems to 
fail to realize the extent to which he himself 
deals in abstractions and perhaps unrealities in 
his book. 

If Mr. Queeny were an obscure individual, 
his book might be read with emotional satisfac- 
tion by many who were conditioned to a philos- 
ophy of laissez faire and resisting social change. 
Mr. Queeny states that the accountability for 
what he says is his alone, but he is an not ob- 
scure or isolated individual. He is or has been a 
director of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, as well as chairman of the board 
of a large and important industrial enterprise. 
If a prominent business executive ventures into 
a field of analysis without assembling and in- 
terrelating at least enough types of events to 
give his generalizations a reasonable validity, 
then not only does he open himself to the charge 
of superficiality, but, by implication, such a 
charge might readily be carried over by the 
reader to the groups of which he may be a mem- 
ber. 

It is this possible extension by readers of 
Mr. Queeny’s concepts as typical of those held 
by leaders of other enterprises that makes his 
book particularly untimely. There appear on all 
sides evidences that business leaders are in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of objective, 
scientific analysis of the relational character of 
economic and other social events. It is unfair 
to the far-seeing, analytical businessman of to- 
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day to have one of his group occupying a posi- 
tion of prominence write such a superficial and 
crusading book. The title of the book itself, with 
the use of the definite article, implies that the 
spirit of enterprise, as Mr. Queeny describes it, 
is the spirit of business in general. Such does not 
seem to be a valid hypothesis. 


Jos1an O. Low 
Chicago 


The Age of Enterprise. By THomas C. CocHRAN 
and W1Li1AM MILLER. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1942. Pp. x +393. $3.50. 


This book is an important study of the effect 
of business enterprise on the behavior of people 
in all segments of the United States from the 
early days of our country’s development to the 
present time. It gives much evidence of the 
interconnectedness between business enterprise 
and the way people live, and also of the domina- 
tion of business ideology in molding many of our 
attitudes and evaluations. 

By a diligent search “through existing mono- 
graphic material in American history, econom- 
ics and related social subjects” the authors have 
been able to induce valuable generalizations 
relating not only to many of the ways in which 
business enterprise has operated but also— 
and more important—to the way in which busi- 
ness enterprise has directed the course of our 
culture. 

Technically, the authors may be correct 
when they say, “It is not a book of original re- 
search”; but, with an ability to see new rela- 
tions between known events, as well as an abil- 
ity to draw new generalizations from such rela- 
tionships, they have made the book an interest- 
ing study. The book is well organized; the Bibli- 
ography is extensive and useful; and the Index 
is adequate. The frequent use of quotations 
from contemporary sources, which the authors 
use “‘as illustrations of conditions or opinion at 
any given time” lends much to the interest of 
the reader. As a vast amount of material is 
condensed into 358 pages of text, it is to be ex- 
pected that some readers will take exception to 
the adequacy of some of the evidence presented. 

The creation of extensive sales organizations 
by many investment bankers for distribution 
of securities directly to investors during the 
first quarter of this century is not adequately 
treated. In the chapter on “The Climax of 
Finance Capitalism” the authors could be criti- 
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cized for their selection and naming of two par- 
ticular firms as examples of older conservative 
houses that aped the methods of the head of one 
of the largest banks in New York in the late 
1920’s in the use of such sales organizations 
“seeking customers all over the country.” In the 
same chapter they allowed an unfortunate error 
to be made in the title of the power company in 
Georgia which was “one of the companies at the 
bottom of the Insull Empire.” 

Such criticisms, however, should not mar 
the over-all value of the book; and the hope of 
the authors that their effort may lead to further 
and more intensive research on the influence of 
business on the form of our social structure 
seems justified. 

Jos1au O. Low 
Chicago 


Vocational Interests of Men and Women. By 
EpWARD K. SrronG, Jr. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxix+ 746. $6.50. 


This book is a report of nearly twenty years 
of work with the Strong Vocational Interest 
Inventory. That a thick book, full of tables and 
figures and references to publications by the 
author and many other workers, can be written 
about this one instrument of psychological re- 
search and vocational guidance is a proof of the 
importance of the measurement of interests. 
This book brings up to date the work sum- 
marized by Professor Strong in 1931 in his 
Change of Interests with Age. It is a book for the 
specialist. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank is a 
400-item inventory which asks the subject 
about his likes and dislikes concerning occupa- 
tions, school subjects, activities, peculiarities of 
people, and requires him to rate himself on a 
number of abilities and characteristics. The sub- 
ject’s responses are compared with the responses 
of successful people in various occupations. The 
hypothesis is made, for guidance purposes, that 
a pattern of interests similar to that of success- 
ful people in a given occupation is an indication 
that the subject will like that occupation and 
will be a success in it. Strong has spent a great 
deal of time in improving his inventory and in 


deriving norms for various occupational and 
other groups of people. Consequently, the in- 
strument has been very widely used for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. The men’s 
blank can now be scored for 39 occupations; the 
women’s blank, for 18 occupations. 

Of most interest to sociologists are Strong’s 
findings on differences of interest patterns be- 
tween various social groups. The chief differ- 
ences of this kind reported in the book are differ- 
ences between the sexes, between age groups, 
and between socioeconomic groups. Strong has 
developed M-F (masculinity-femininity), IM 
(interest maturity), and OL (occupational 
level) scales. All scales are simply special ways 
of scoring the same inventory, based upon an 
item-analysis procedure. 

The OL scale represents relatively recent 
work and will, no doubt, be developed further. 
Scales have been worked out for several middle- 
level occupations, such as printer, policeman, 
carpenter, office man, musician, and farmer. It 
is now possible, by using the OL scale, to tell 
whether a person’s interests are similar to the 
interests of people of high, middle, or low occu- 
pational status. It is also possible to advise him 
with respect to a limited number of middle-level 
occupations. This has importance for education- 
al and vocational guidance, where more and 
more attention is being devoted to guiding 
young men and women into the middle- and 
lower-level occupations. The development of 
middle-level scales on the Strong Inventory is a 
symptom of the change of vocational guidance 
from its earlier preoccupation with guiding all 
people into the upper-level occupations. 

Part I of the book is a general introduction, 
dealing with the nature of interests and their 
role in guidance. Parts II and III deal with the 
occupational and the three nonoccupational 
scales. The use of interest measurement in 
guidance is the general theme of Part IV. Part 
V outlines the attempts which have been made 
to differentiate those with superior occupational 
or scholastic success from those who are inferior. 
Part VI reports the recent research on differen- 
tiation among members of the skilled trades. 
Part VII deals with technical problems of con- 
structing and scoring an interest inventory. 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 
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